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MR. TRUMAN’‘S PLANS 


* 


ROLE OF MANCHURIA 


* 


NEW POLICY ON FOOD 


* 


MORE GAS AND TIRES 








Clinton P. Anderson...New Secretary of Agriculture } -- 
(See National Week) 

















What is Koppers?... This and more! 


borers, termites or other insects; 


other chemicals impart a high 


A “blood plasma’”’ ror wood degree of fire retardance. 


Ducts or pores in wood perform much the same 
function in living trees as blood vessels do in the 
human body. This makes it possible to give wood a 
very high resistance to its natural enemies—makes 
it a ‘‘permanent”’ structural material. 

In modern pressure-treating plants, wood is placed 
in large cylinders or compression chambers in which 
preservative solutions are forced (under pressure up 
to 200# per sq. inch) into and through this system of 
*‘blood vessels’’—deep into the wood fibres. Preserva- 


tives thus injected prevent attack by decay, marine 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 








Buy War Bonds...and keep them! 


Koppers operates twenty-one 

modern plants for wood fabrica- 

tion and chemical processing; it produces a great deal 
of the creosote used in this work. 

We will be glad to send you a descriptive booklet, 
“Economical and Permanent Construction with 
Pressure-Treated Wood.”’ 

But this is only one side of the complex Koppers 
business. Koppers is also a builder of coke ovens, a 
manufacturer of gas, a producer of coal tar chemicals, 
a maker of roofing and road building materials, of 
piston rings, of special machinery and many other 


products.—Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Fifth anniversary of America’s 
new declaration of independence 


HEY watched intently that afternoon, 
June 5, 1940, ezghteen months before 
Pear! Harbor. A tiny cardboard ship moved 
actoss a map of the Atlantic Ocean. An 
official of B. F. Goodrich described the 
little ship’s voyage—bringing rubber from 
Malaya, through the Suez, to New York. 
Suddenly the ship exploded, disappeared. 
The businessmen, editors and reporters in 
the Empire Room of New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria got the point, even though many 
still said it was a ‘‘remote possibility.” 
irning, they saw a tire unveiled. Ic 
looked like any other tire—but more than 
half ics ps rubber had been replaced 
by the new B. F. Goodrich synthetic. It 


was the first tire containing synthetic, 
rubber ever offered for sale to American 
car Owners. 


That ‘‘reception for an auto tire’’ helped 
arouse America to the urgent need for 
synthetic rubber plants. People every- 
where, even owners of large fleets, bought 
the new tires to prove that our country 
could make its own rubber. 


Those tires also gave B. F. Goodrich 
three years’ extra experience. By the time 
other companies began selling synthetic 
tires they had traveled over 80 million 
miles. And the question everyone had 
asked, ““How good is synthetic rubber, 
anyway?’’ was answered by actual reports 


from car owners. 

Today, tires still aren’t plentiful—but 
only because of military needs and short- 
age of other materials. The rubber prob- 
lem itself has been solved. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


BFE Goodrich 
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The March Of The News 
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Rationing. Changes in the rationing line- 
up for June, as announced by the Office of 
Price Administration, are these: 

Meat. It will take 8 points, instead of 5, 
to buy a pound of fat back or a pound of 
plate bacon. The point value of pork sides 
is raised from 8 to 9 a pound. Civilian 
meat supplies for June will be about 7 per 
cent below those of May. 

Cheese. Group 3 cheeses—including Lim- 
burger, Camembert and _ Liederkranz— 
were reduced from 8 to 6 points a pound. 

Canned goods. Point values go up on 
canned tomatoes and spinach, and down 
on tomato juice and vegetable juice. The 
new values: spinach, No. 2 can, raised to 
20 points from 10; tomatoes, No. 2 can, 
30 points, up 10; tomato juice and vege- 
table juice, No. 2 can, 10 points for two 
cans, and 46-ounce size, 10 points, down 
10. Civilian supplies of all canned goods 
will be 25 per cent lower than they were 
in 1944, according to a Department of 
Agriculture estimate. Canned tomatoes 
and canned beans will be only half as 
plentiful as last year 

Sugar. Steps were taken to reduce allot- 
ments of canning sugar. Applicants for 


such sugar must sign a pledge agreeing to 


use this sugar only for canning, and, 
they do not use it for canning, to return 
the equivalent in ration stamps to their 
OPA boards. They also agree to report the 
number of quarts of food canned with the 
sugar, and the amount of sugar used 
this canning process. 


Federal auto stamps. Automobile own- 
ers are required to buy new federal auto- 
mobile use stamps and display them on 
their cars by July 1. These stamps will 
cost $5, and will go on sale at post offices 
and Internal Revenue offices on June 9. 
As a protection against loss of their 
stamps, motorists are advised by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to keep 
records of the serial numbers on_ their 
stamps. 


War contracts. The Government ex- 
pects to cancel war contracts at the rate 
of $2,000,000,000 a month during the next 
six months, according to testimony before 
Congress by Roger L. Putman, acting di- 
rector of the Office of Contract Settlement. 


Production schedules. J. A. Krug, 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
announced that total output of munitions 
in April was’1 per cent behind schedule. 
Aircraft production fell 2 per cent below 
schedule, and was 7 per cent below March 
output. 


Shoes. Reserve supplies of rationed shoes, 
wholesale and retail, were reduced about. 
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25 per cent between January, 1944, and 
January, 1945, the OPA reported. 


War prisoners. Families of American 
soldiers held prisoner in Germany were 
advised by the Red Cross that 99 per cent 
of these prisoners had survived imprison- 
ment and were being returned to the 
United States. Germany, it was said, re- 
spected the Geneva Convention in its 
treatment of American prisoners of war, 
in contrast to the brutal treatment ac- 
corded political prisoners in concentration 
camps. The Red Cross said this was due 
largely to correct observance by the Ameri- 
can Army of the Geneva Convention. 


Golf balls. The prohibition against man- 
ufacture of golf balls was lifted by WPB, 
with output limited to 224,000 dozen per 
quarter. About 130,000 dozen a quarter 
will be available for civilians. 


Ships for sale. The Maritime Commis- 
sion is offering-for sale 641 new lighter- 
transport type, knockdown barges. These 
barges are being sold for $1,995 each on a 
first-come, first-served basis. They are 60 
feet long, 18 feet wide and 5 feet deep, 
and are crated for shipment. The barges 
may be inspected at depots in Lathrop, 
Calif.; Pasco, Wash.; Voorheesville, N. Y., 
and Albany, N.Y. 


Fuel oil. The Petroleum Administration 
for War again warned consumers that they 
can expect no increase in their fuel oil ra- 
tions next winter, but that effort would 
be made to keep home allotments at levels 
prevailing last winter. Applications for 
permission to convert heating units from 
coal to oil are increasing rapidly, and PAW 
said these could not be approved except 
in real emergencies. It was explained that 
more oil of the type used in home heating 
will be required for the war against Japan 
than was needed previously in fighting 
both Germany and Japan. 


Casualties. This country’s list of war 
casualties now is above the million mark. 
The latest breakdown follows: total Army 
and Navy casualties of all kinds, 1,002,- 
887—227,097 killed, 607,468 wounded, 
63,455 missing, and 104,867 taken prisoner. 
The figures cover fighting up to a week be- 
fore the termination of hostilities in 
Europe. 


Enemy losses. American submarines 
have sunk 14 more Japanese vessels. The 
Navy announced that the bag consisted 
of a destroyer, three small patrol vessels, 
a minesweeper, a large tanker, five medium 
merchant vessels, two medium freighters 


and a small merchant ship. 
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Taking Off 


It’s only about seven hours flying time to 
Japan for the B-29 Super Forts based 
on Saipan. But, even with clear roads 
and police escort, it’s a three day truck 
trip between Akron and Omaha for bomb- 
bay sections of these big bombers. And 
motor transport provided the only means 
of moving plane sections of this size. 


In 1940, America’s total production of 
all types of planes for the Armed Forces 
was only 6,086. In 1944, our factories 







For ‘Jokyo : 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 








delivered the Axis-staggering total of 
96,369 ... the largest plane production 
program that the world has ever seen. 


Many of the parts and most of the ma- 





terials making up these thousands of 





planes traveled by truck at some time 





before the finished product could “take 





off” for the war front. This is equally true 





in the case of every other item of fighting 
equipment. It is estimated that 75% 
of today’s truck loads are war loads. 














* © £8 & & 


In addition to being one of 
the largest producers of 
military vehicles, GMC also 
manufactures many come 
mercial trucks for essential 
users. If you are eligible for 
a new truck, your GMC 
dealer will gladly help you fill 
out an application. Remem- 
ber, too, your GMC dealer 
is headquarters for the origi- 
nal Preventive Maintenance. 





INVEST IN VICTORY ...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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Ever see a Japanese War Bond ? 


This one belonged to a Japanese 
soldier who has gone to join his 
ancestors. 

But back in his homeland, Japa- 
nese civilians are buying other bonds 
like it by the millions. 

One of those Japs is your counter- 
part—and your fanatical enemy. He 
hates you and all you stand for. 

He can’t get at you with a bayonet 
—or you at him. So your personal 
war boils down to giving blood, sav- 
ing paper, buying bonds. It’s your 
will against his — and your dollars 


against his yen. 


You have more money than he 
does. But he can live on a lot less 
than you do. He eats only a few 
ounces of rice a day. He wears 
wooden sandals and patched clothes. 
He’s patient, patriotic, disciplined 
by years of “thought control.” He’s 
as tough and determined as his 
fighting men who have to be dug 
out of the ground with grenades and 


flame-throwers. 


Can you match your Jap’s self- 
denial? The right answer—right 
now during the Seventh War Loan 
—is painfully important! 


Give up all you can for American 
boys who are giving up everything. 
Buy War Bonds — buy more Bonds. 
Save dollars to save lives. 

You'll get your money back ata 
handsome profit. And you'll teach 
a lasting lesson to your own Jap! 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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This war is to be followed by what will be known as good times, by a high 
prosperity level, rather high employment, big profits, rising living standards. 

Official viewpoint is veering to that conclusion. It is bulwarked by all 
of the statistical evidence, by immense money supplies, by backed-up demand. 
New Deal idea of postwar deflation, of mass unemployment, of the bottom dropping 
out once war spending contracts, no longer is getting much White House attention. 

It's true that the income trend from now on will be downward. Nobody has 
expected that wartime levels of income inflation could be maintained. 

Yet, in terms of national income, a comparison suggests this: 

1940: National income in this fairly prosperous year was $76,000,000,000. 

1944: National income reached $157,000,000,000, more than double 1940. 

1945: National income will reach $159,000,000,000 with continuing war. 

1946: If war ends by midyear, income will be off to $143,000,000,000. 

1947: With end to war spending, income level may drop to $124,000,000,000. 

After that, a further decline to $119,000,000,000 may be expected, to be 
followed by a moderate upturn to the level of postwar prosperity. 




















That is a big decline from the war peak of income. It may be even bigger 
and more precipitate if the Japanese war should end suddenly during 1945. 

Still, it compares with about $80,000,000,000 in 1929. It is as high as the 
level of income in 1942, which was a prosperous year. Wrapped up in it, too, is 
a big volume of savings which acts as a cushion to consumer demand. 

At $120,000,000,000 of national income there will not be 60,000,000 jobs. 
There will be several million unemployed. Yet, for all but the unemployed, there 
will be prosperity, rather high wages, plenty of goods, plenty of services to as- 
sure a level of living standards higher than ever before in history. 

Also, the expected income level of postwar will permit the national debt to 
be carried without too much trouble. It may even permit some reduction in the 
debt, provided taxes are not reduced too drastically in postwar. 

Prosperity's duration: Probably for 5 postwar years, even for 10 years if 

















hei. price inflation is avoided, if wise policies are followed by Government and by 
~~ industry. There can be a flash boom and a bust, or prolonged good times. 
ondas. 
Against that background.eeee AS policy is shaping up: 
k ata A moderately conservative attitude will prevail at the White House. 
teach Social security expansion will be favored and will come gradually. 
p! Veterans will get pretty much what they ask for, and it will be expensive. 


—— A high-wage policy in industry will have Government support. 

Farmers will be assured a measure of price fixing. 

In other words, there will not be a retreat from the New Deal. However, 
the idea of a greatly expanded New Deal, of Government-directed investment on a 
broad scale, of Government operation of war plants, of Government planning, of a 
Government guarantee of full employment through a "nation's budget" will not be 
promoted very actively. Businessmen will have their way, to a degree. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A Truman Administration is unlikely to be as strenuous as a Roosevelt. 





The President is beginning to show some strain. He is working too hard. 

Mr. Truman's task is prodigious. Problems pour in on him. He has to get 
familiar with his job, with personalities, with issues, while making decisions. 

Decisions come readily. The President's reactions are quick, definite. 
They rest heavily on the common-sense side and are clear-cut, not equivocal. 

The only trouble is that there is no end to the work, no end to the people 
of importance who want to be seen, no end to the problems that keep on appearing. 

Mr. Roosevelt took it all philosophically, refused to worry. Even so, the 
Strain got him in the end. Mr. Truman, at 61, may have to slow his pace, may be 
forced to work less than 12 or 16 hours a day and to see fewer callers. 








The next 90 days may tell the story in the Japanese war. 

That's the time in which Japan will have to make up her mind. 

In that time: Blockade will tighten, bombing will step up, one city after 
another will burn down, invasion threats will grow nearer, more formidable. 

So, Japan's choice, now being offered to her, is this: 

1. Surrender now or soon and save something from the wreckage. 

2. Go on with the fight and face absolute ruin,' absolute destruction. 

President Truman is putting that choice up to the Japanese. He is letting 
them know that U.S. is prepared to use itS vast strength to overcome Japan, no 
matter how long or costly the undertaking. It is to be presumed that the U.S. 
warning is related to feelers coming from Japan, to knowledge that the Japanese 
leaders are debating now which course to follow. 











If Japan decides to fight to the last man, this can be a long war. 

If Japan prefers to save something, this war could end before too long. 

It is anybody's guess what the decision now being taken in Japan will be. 

Unconditional surrender is the price of peace. Japan may hesitate to pay 
it, knowing that all of her empire, plus her military machine, plus her heavy 
goods industry, will be taken from her. Yet not to pay it will mean the loss of 
those and more, too, in, lives of millions of Japanese, in devastation of Japan. 

Japan's choice should be clear before many more months. 














In the domestic situation, during the period ahead..... 

Meat will remain very tight until late autumn, when supplies should ease. 

Black markets, Army overbuying both are to get attention. There remains much 
inside complaint over what is said to be Army waste of scarce foods. 

Gasoline rations probably will not be raised further so long as war lasts. 
That is, the increase effective June 22 for A-card holders may be the last. 

Civilian durable goods really should not be expected by the average person 
until late 1945 or sometime in 1946 at the earliest. Goods will come back into 
production, but there is to be a scramble for the first ones. 








Cut to 35 in the age for Army discharge, from present 40, is improbable. 

Draft cutbacks to a level under 90,000 per month is unlikely before autumn, 
if then. Services are keeping their strength up to a high level. 

But: If Russia should enter the Japanese war, a cut in Army size would be 
made rather soon thereafter, would alter the whole man=-power picture. 

It is the view of the Chinese that Russia is going to enter the war. 

That could be one more reason why Japan is debating her future course. 








Universal military training in some form will have White House favor. 
Where to find 500,000 men to occupy Germany-Japan for 5 years is a problem. 








See also pages 135, 19, 45. 
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THE BUS HAS 
HELPED TO PUT 
THE MAN 

IN MANPOWER 





MAN doesn’t become manpower 

until he punches in at the fac- 
tory gate. Today it doesn’t matter 
much whether he lives one mile from 
the plant or thirty miles away—as 
long as there is a bus at hand to take 
him to work. 

The nation’s bus industry is bring- 
ing manpower to vital war plants 
from miles around—transporting 
millions of war workers in safety, 
day and night, rain or shine. 

The bus industry can indeed be 


ETHYL CORPORATION, 


proud of its wartime record in carry- 
ing tremendously increased numbers 
of passengers in spite of shortages of 
equipment, parts and skilled help. 


The war has brought home how 
important a part gasoline plays in 
the transportation system of this 
nation. We, of Ethyl, are glad to 
have been able to contribute to 
the improvement of engines and 
fuels and look forward to continu- 
ing cooperation with both manufac- 
turers and operators in the future. 














he Iron Fireman stoker 
pictured here is truly 
an iron fire man. Its 






— 
capacity of the boiler it fires. Its rate 
of feed, its air volumeter and other 
fire control instruments are set to 
deliver exactly the performance re- 







operation has been balanced to the 


quired. Iron Fireman stokers mix coal | 


with just the right proportion of air 
and feed it to the fire in exactly the 
right way to obtain maximum fuel 
savings and performance. 


Ask for boiler room survey 


If your boilers are not now fired automat- 
ically by Iron Fireman.stokers, why not 
investigate? Without cost or obligation you 
can get a survey showing how much coal, 
manpower and money Iron Fireman stokers 
will save for you. Our nationwide organiza- 
tion of qualified factory representatives and 
dealers is at your service. Write: Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3760 W. 106 St., Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio, Pioneer and Leader in its field. 


— f- 
THE IRON FIREM. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now proceed with more ex- 
tensive construction work on a factory, 
business building or home without getting 
special permission from the War Produc- 
tion Board. The agency relaxes previous 
restrictions by raising the amount that can 
be spent for such construction or altera- 
tions without a WPB permit. No assur- 
ance is given, however, that you can get 
the lumber or other materials that you 
need. 


* + 


YOU CAN act with less restraint from 
WPB as a result of additional revocations 
of wartime orders. But production often 
will be restricted by other orders or lack 
of materials. Items involved in recent rev- 
ocation of WPB orders include: 

Aluminum cooking utensils, kitch- 
enware and household articles; enamel- 
water 


ware; power-driven saws; 
heaters; plumbing fixtures; compo- 
nents for railroad equipment; incan- 


descent and fluorescent lamps; asbes- 
tos siding; zinc dust; motorcycles; 
beryllium; wheelbarrows; shovels; 
axes and other hand _ tools. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tax 
purposes, the loss that results from sale of 
real estate or mortgages to members of 
your family. A circuit court of appeals re- 
jects the argument that prohibition of de- 
ductions for such losses applies only in the 
case of sale of securities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deprive a returning 
veteran of his full pay rights when you 
reinstate him in his old position. Selective 
Service took up the case of one veteran 
who was reinstated without being told by 
his employer that the pay rate for the old 
job had been raised. This action resulted 
in the veteran’s getting the same merit in- 
crease that had gone to others in simi- 
lar jobs during his absence. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain a Joan from 
your regional office of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. if you operate a small busi- 
ness that is working on war or essential 
civilian production. SWPC authorizes its 
regional agents to make loans up to $40,- 
000 without getting clearance through 


and administrative decisions. 


Washington. These loans can be for a 
much as $100,000 where banks have a 
20 per cent share in them. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to set aside for the 
Government all wool blankets that you 
make between June 17 and September |, 
WPB freezes this entire output for delivery 
to military and other rated purchasers, }) 
special cases, manufacturers can get per. 
mission to deliver blankets to hospitals 
hotels and other institutions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now arrange for settlement 
of your claims under terminated war con- 
tracts on a company-wide basis. Neji 
regulations of the Office of Contract Set. 
tlement are aimed at speeding up settle. 
ment and eliminating duplication of ef 
fort where a company has contracts with 
several Government agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy Government-owned mo- 
chine tools and other equipment that i: 
located in your own or some other private 
plant. Rules to govern such sales are cov- 
ered in Regulation 6 just issued by the 
Surplus Property Board. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely lay off you 
workers without giving advance notice to 
them and to their union. A regional War 
Labor Board directs one company to give 
its employes at least one day’s advance 
notice of layoffs, and unions at least two 
days’ notice, unless conditions beyond cor 
trol make it impossible to do so. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer, handle author 
ized replacement orders as well as unrated 
orders for steel after July 1. WPB, hov- 
ever, requires warehouses and other deal- 
ers to keep separate records for the two 
types of orders. 


* € 


YOU CAN pay overdue wages o 
death benefits to the family of a deceasel 
employe without withholding part of the 





amount for income tax. The Internal Reve: 
nue Bureau rules that such payments t0 
the beneficiaries or estate of a deceased 
employe are not subject to withholding. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4) 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions. courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater. 
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“Maybe I should say it with Music” 


I’m a music teacher right here in the city of Detroit. 


I’ve been watching the wheels go ’round for many 
years and I’ve learned a thing or two about this city, 
its events, its people, and its automobiles. 

If you ask me what recent automobile event I con- 
sider the most important, I’d tell you it was in the 
fall of 1940, when Dodge brought out its All-Fluid 
Drive. ; 

This really separated the automobile engine from 
the rest of the car so that you could have all of its 
power and get none of the shock, strain or vibration. 


DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation « “You'll Enjoy the 


This, I believe, made Dodge the greatest car ever 
built for a woman to own and drive. Mine just flows 
along; there seems to be practically no wear to any 
of the machinery, and I get a much greater sense 
of safety and protection. 

I’m certainly going to get another just as soon as 
the law allows. 


Shan @. Villans 


Wardell-Sheraton Hotel, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Music of MORTON GOULD,” Thursdays, CBS, 9:00 P.M., E.W.T. 





When you want toughness, power, strength. ..use 
steel. For arresting cables on aircraft carriers or taut, 
true-toned piano wire. For bulldozers or milk trucks. 
For bazookas or bedsprings. Improved war steels 
(many developed in United States Steel laboratories) 
will make peacetime products better than ever. When 
you’re able to buy civilian goods made of steel again, 
look for the U-S-S Label. It’s the mark of quality steel. 








UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM* 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY -+ NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT, COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S PLANS: 
SOCIAL GOALS BY PARTY ROUTE 


Appointment of Aides Who Have Influence and Political Experience 


Emphasis on practicality. 
Growing friendship between 
Government and business 


Harry S. Truman is building his own 
claim to a presidential title. In eight short 
weeks, he has made it clear that he, and 
not the dead hand of his predecessor, will 
run. the Government. 

Mr. Truman is making vast changes in 
the relationships between the White 
House and the rest of Government. He is 
picking his own team of advisers. He is in- 
terpreting the Roosevelt program by his 
own standards. And he is beginning to 
evolve a program of his own. 

Almost half of the Cabinet already has 
been changed. A reshuffling of Govern- 
ment agencies is contemplated. A new 
emphasis is being placed upon efficiency in 
Government. Advice is being sought from 
all sides. Information is gathered from Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. And a 
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... each has a role in the 
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new friéndship is developing between 
Government and business. 

The main outlines of the Truman goal 
are becoming clear. The general direction 
is much the same as was taken by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. But the mode of travel, 
the rate of speed and the route are being 
chosen by Mr. Truman. The descriptive 
words “New Deal” will be heard less 
often, and, when they are, they will be 
spoken in a farm-belt accent. There will 
be less thought of theory and more stress 
on practicality. 

The great tests for Mr. Truman lie 
ahead in the battles that are in the making 
over social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, trade agreements and Fair Employ- 
ment Practice legislation. 

Both Congress and the country rallied 
to the new President’s appeal for helpful 
co-operation when, with some trepidation, 
he took up the load that had been carried 
by Mr. Roosevelt. That co-operative spirit 
has not yet been broken. Republicans and 
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SENATOR CARL 
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Democrats, conservatives and liberals, New 
Dealers and anti-New Dealers still are 
praising him. Each group is hopeful that 
he will turn in its direction. 

In Congress, that mood of. friendly co- 
operation will be put to a sharp test by 
the issues now piling up. It survived Mr. 
Truman’s veto of a bill backed by the 
farm bloc. It withstood his criticism of 
the congressional position on the training 
of youngsters drafted for war service. But 
the new issues will try his political finesse. 

Party man. Mr. Truman is a party 
man. He believes in party methods. He 
understands the position of his party, torn 
as it is between the workers of the indus- 
trial North and _ the _ tradition-ridden 
spokesmen for the farming South. He 
knows that the success of the Democratic 
Party in winning elections depends upon 
the grip that can be kept on the votes of 
the industrial North. 

This means that the President must 
keep his eyes upon the elections ahead in 
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MATTHEW CONNELLY 
new approach to Government being charted by the President 
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1946 and 1948 as well as upon the issues 
that are rising. And it means that Mr. 
Truman will move along the same general 
path as did Mr. Roosevelt, trying to hold 
the two divergent elements together. If 
they split, Democratic control of Con- 
gress is lost in 1946, and the Presidency 
will be gone in 1948. 

Mr. Truman already is stepping into 
the area of dispute. He is asking Congress 
to widen the coverage of unemployment 
compensation, to increase the amount 
and duration of the benefits and to pro- 
vide minimum standards. He has urged 
Congress to extend, expand and improve 
the whole social security system. 

FEPC. Men familiar with Mr. Truman’s 
plans expect the President soon to throw 
his weight behind the Fair Employment 
Practice measure, to prohibit discrimina- 
tion against minorities by employers and 
unions. “This now is the hottest issue in 








PRESIDENT & PRESS 


the situation, and from them he got a list 
of all the Democrats who they feared might 
break across party lines on the ‘issue. 

With this list in hand, Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, the President’s secretary, got on the 
telephone with the doubtful members. He 
urged them to forget local politics and re- 
gional interests, told them Mr. Truman 
was on the spot in the eyes of the rest of 
the world and asked them to think and 
vote in terms of the national welfare. The 
measure went through the House. 

In the Senate, however, some Demo- 
crats already are informing the White 
House that because of pressures from 
their home States they will be unable to 
go along with his request for a broader 
power to reduce tariffs. It will take all of 
the President’s persuasive powers to pry 
the bill through that branch of Congress 
of which he once was a member. Here, 
the President’s continuing contacts with 
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... the honeymoon is not yet over 


the Democratic Party. Southern Senators 
already have promised a long filibuster 
against the bill. 

But some Republican 
urging leaders of that party to grab the 
FEPC issue and use it as a net in which 
to catch the Negro vote of Northern 
States in the 1946 elections. There are 
enough Democratic seats at stake in half 
a dozen Northern States to switch con- 
trol of the House from the Democrats to 
the Republicans. 

Trade agreements. Even before the 
test comes on FEPC, Mr. Truman is likely 
io come to grips with the Senate over the 
Trade Agreements Act. In the background, 
the President took an active part 
ting the measure through the House. With 
the House leaders, Mr. Truman canvassed 


strategists are 


In get- 
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members of the Senate will be of service. 

Advisers. Mr. Truman’s relaticus with 
Congress are being helped along by the 
fact that he is drawing his closest friends 
and advisers from inside the congressional 
and political circle. They are men like 
Senator Hatch of New Mexico, who 
knows Congress from the inside. Or they 
are political strategists like Robert E. 
Hannegan, the Postmaster General, who 
runs the Democratic National Committee. 

None of the Cabinet appointees of Mr. 
Truman is a novice in Government and 


politics. Secretary Clinton Anderson of 


Agriculture came from the House, and 
from Mr. Hatch’s home State of New 
Mexico. Attorney General Tom Clark 


knew the Justice Department from the in- 


side. A Texan, he helps to cement Mr. 
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Truman’s tie. with the powerful Texgs 
‘group in Congress (Texans are chairmey 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in the 
Senate and of four House committees, and 
hold the Speakership of the House). And 
Secretary Lewis. Schwellenbach of Labor 
is a former Senator, himself. 

These men not only shift the geographi. 
cal center of the Cabinet from the Eas 
to the West, but they subtract many years 
from the average age of the Cabinet, and 
each of the new appointees pulls consid. 
erable political weight in his home State, 

Efficiency drive. In the 1940 campaign, 
Government bungling and inefficiency was 
a charge that was heard frequently from 
the Republican side. It was renewed again 
in 1944. Mr. Truman’s Defense Investi. 
gating Committee, itself, had had a fey 
things to say about inefficiency. 

Now the President is stressing that his 
officials must tighten up the processes of 
Government, cut down expenses wherever 
possible and trim out red tape. He is ask. 
ing Congress for unrestricted power to 
reorganize the Government, abolishing 
agencies and functions as he finds neces. 
sary. 

Members of Congress say he is not 
likely to get as much power as he is ask 
ing for. Mr. Roosevelt asked for the same 
unrestricted power and failed to get it. 
But the thought on Capitol Hill is that 
Mr. Truman will get a fairly liberal bill, 

Ban on politics. During this period in 
which he is working his way toward ap- 
proval by Congress of the world peace 
plan, Mr. Truman has imposed upon him- 
self a ban on political speeches. He can- 
celed any such engagements that he had 
made as Vice President. 

This decision by the President has 
helped to keep the debates on peace plans 
and international agreements from degen- 
erating into political disputes. It is help- 
ing to obtain Republican support in work- 
ing out and putting through the plans. 
And it is lifting the whole question of for 
eign policy out of the political arena. 

When the President heads toward his 
meeting with Marshal Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill, he thus would be at 
liberty to call upon Republicans as wel 
as Democrats to make up his advisory 
staff. There are some Republicans who 
would not hesitate to accept. 

The press. The general reaction to Mr. 
Truman, as expressed to members of his 
staff, has been good. Both Republican 
and Democratic politicians find him easy 
to deal with. He speaks their language. 

And newspapermen, getting straight-to- 
the-point replies to their questions and 
finding in him an evident effort to be 
friendly, applaud him at a press confer- 
ence. But the honeymoon is not yet over. 
The hard days lie ahead, after the fight 


ing starts. 
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Inability of proposed league, 
with its limited power, to 
cope with similar difficulties 


One month after the end of war in 
Europe. the world’s Big Five nations still 
are finding it difficult to agree on the most 
simple of the issues that have followed 
Germany’s defeat. U.S. and Great Britain 
are only now in sight of a chance to get to 
the Berlin in which their victory parades 
were to be held. 

Strange situations exist all around the 
world. One of the Big Five is not helping 
in the war that still is going on against 
Japan. U.S. and the British Empire carry 
the full load of that war. Another of the 
Big Five has been using Lend-Lease weap- 
ons to fight the people of the supposedly 
independent nations of Syria and Lebanon, 
accepted at San Francisco as fellow mem- 
hers of the United Nations. A Big Five 
member, too, is occupying part of Den- 
mark, which is on the way to being ac- 
epted as a United Nation. After two 
months, the Big Five are arguing over de- 
tails of a charter for a world organization 
o which agreement supposedly was 
reached months ago. 

It all is very complicated and confused. 

Harry Hopkins went to Moscow to try 
to get answers to some questions that 
have puzzled top diplomats and officials of 
U.S. and Britain. Joseph Davies went to 
london to explore further the British at- 
titude toward problems that have arisen in 
the relations of the Big Three powers of 
U.S., Britain and Russia. Secretary of 
State Edward Stettinius has been in Wash- 
ington to advise President Truman of 
the difficulties that have gone along with 
the effort to create a world organization. A 
personal meeting of Marshal Stalin, Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister Churchill 
apparently is to be delayed untiP July. A 
British general election will come first. 
Syria and Lebanon, known as the 
levant States and situated at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, illustrate one 
type of the world’s problems. This country 
and Great Britain recognize the inde- 
penderice of these states, which were man- 
dated to France after the last war. Syria 
aid Lebanon have delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference to form a world or- 
ganization to preserve the peace. Yet, their 
people have been fired upon by one of the 
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nations scheduled to run the peace organi- 
zation, using weapons supplied by another 
of the big nations. The world organization 
is not functioning, but, even if it were, there 
would have been no way in which these two 
United Nations could have depended upon 
this world league to intervene by force in 
their armed clash with France. The reason 
is that each of the Big Five, with France 
included, is to have power to veto any ac- 
tion by a world organization taken to im- 
pose discipline upon it. 





BRITISH GUN ROLLING INTO SYRIA 


‘Disputes Plaguing the Allies: 
lssues in Wake of Europe’s War 


Levant, Trieste and Poland Increasing the Strain on ‘Big Five’ Unity 


Germany and Austria are proving to 
be an even greater problem in the relations 
of the big nations, this time the Big Four 
of U.S., Britain, Russia and France. 

Harry Hopkins, in Moscow, has had to 
argue and bargain even to get permission 
for Gen. Dwight Eisenhower and his chief 
aides to get to Berlin after they had fought 
to within about 50 miles of that city. It 
is only now that the Allied Control Council 
for Germany, on which Messrs. Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin had agreed, is to 
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- « . it could have had a nasty collision 


In this case, as in any case involving the 
Big Five after a world organization is func- 
tioning, actual enforcement of peace will 
depend upon willingness of individual 
members of the Big Five to act outside 
the league machinery against other mem- 
bers of the Big Five in event of aggression. 
Great Britain, going to defense of the Le- 
vant States, acted alone now, as she would 
need to do under the proposed world or- 
ganization. In that case, if British troops 
shot French troops, there might suddenly 
be a big-power war. The line-up in that 
war could depend upon individual alli- 
ances, to be permitted by the league, rather 
than by collective action of the league. 

Events give a preview of the proposed 
new ieague’s limitations even before the 
organization itself is created. 


be permitted to take up its functions. In 
the meantime, Russia has had time to get 
the situation in Eastern Germany and in 
other parts of Eastern Europe pretty well 
in hand. There is announcement that 500,- 
000 Poles are to move into East Prussia. 
The strategic Danish island of Bornholm, 
guarding the entrance to the Baltic Sea, is 
held by Russia. The Russians are giving 
no signs of demobilizing their vast armies. 

Mr. Hopkins, too, appears to have 
gained consent for an Allied control coun- 
cil to be set up in Austria on the basis of 
agreement reached earlier. All through 
Eastern Europe, Russia has been busy ar- 
ranging matters so that she now may feel 
that her position is entrenched well enough 
to permit some outside access to the area. 
U.S., Britain and France have been 
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SECRETARY OF STATE STETTINIUS 
This Government discovered itself... 


busy in Western Europe, too, and it may 
be that they are ready now to tell how 
they expect to divide up and rule Germany 
- west of the Elbe River. After long delays, 
the Reparations Commission, provided 
for at the Yalta meeting of the Big 
Three, is taking up its duties in Moscow. 

Poland remains a sore spot, however, 
in the relations between Russia and her 
main allies. It may be that Harry Hopkins 
has been able, or will be able, to devise a 
formula that will assure Russia control over 
any new Polish Government while 
at the same time satisfying the U.S. 
and British insistence that the Polish 
people have a chance to set up a 
Government of their own choosing. 
The one certainty is that Russia will 
not take any chance that Poland 
may be able to set up a regime that 
would be unfriendly to, or inde- 
pendent of, Russia. 

Italy offers one more problem. 
The Italian port of Trieste is the 
outlet to the sea for an important 
part of Central Europe. Control of 
this port is of great economic im- 
portance. Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito 
tried to grab the city and port while 
the grabbing was good, but was 
headed off by British and American 
troops. Whether Marshal Tito had 
Russian backing in his venture, and, 
if so, to what extent, remains un- 
certain. It may be, however, that 
the three big powers can get together 
on the basis of an agreement to in- 
ternationalize administration of the 
port while permitting local Italian 
rule of the city. 

Italian colonies in Africa remain 
to be disposed of. It still is to be dis- 
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closed whether Britain, under terms 
agreed upon by Italy in her armi- 
stice, will get special military posi- 


a, 





tions in Sicily and in the Italian is- 
lands that lie between Italy and the 
African mainland. Armistice terms 
never have been made public, appar- 
ently because they are so harsh that 
their publication would create politi- 
cal kickbacks in Italy and elsewhere. 

In the Far East, the developing 
political problems that affect the Big 
Four of U.S., Britain, China and 
Russia are so many and so compli- 
cated that officials admit privately 
that they look for more difficulty in 
effecting stable settlements in that 
part of the world than in Europe. It 
is doubtful that Harry Hopkins, in 
Moscow, undertook to deal with the 
territorial and_ political problems 
that will have to be faced in the 
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Pacific after Japan surrenders. 

A world organization that will 
possess authority to enforce any 
peace settlements that are agreed 
upon is proving difficult to construct. 

The organization being set up at San 
Francisco is to have limited powers. It is 
to be helpless to discipline any of the Big 
Five powers, which will hold an absolute 
veto power over action by the world or- 
ganization aimed at them or at any of 
their allies or friends. If there can be agree- 
ment among the Big Five, a small power 
could be disciplined in event that it is an 
aggressor. Smaller nations are to have a 
chance, however, to air their grievances in 





TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA 
. . . checkmated? 


—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
CALLING, SAN FRANCISCO! 
- « - Up to its neck in politics 


a General Assembly. They will be abk 
to talk about their troubles even if unable 
to do anything about them. The middk. 
sized powers, such as Canada and Aw 
tralia, apparently will be given the right 
to vote in the top Security Council befor 
committing their armed forces to enforce. 
ment of a Security Council decision. 
The kind of peace to be enforced is not 
yet agreed upon. There apparently is tok 
no formal European peace conference such 
as that held at Versailles after the last 
war. Instead, the Big Three of Tn- 
man, Stalin) and Churchill 
Churchill is kept in office, as e& 
pected by most officials here—wil 
get together and make decision 
concerning boundaries and _repar 
tions and vccupation zones ani 
other questions that normally woul 
be considered by all affected nations 
except those defeated in the wat 
Later, France may be called into 
these conferences. At some time, the 
smaller nations may be allowed tos 
in to ratify decisions taken by the 
big nations. The Far Eastern settle 
ments are likely to be made by U.S, 
- Britain and China, with Russia to 
get a voice if she enters the war. 
The United States Government to 
day finds itself up to its neck it 
world politics in every corner of the 
earth. A dispute in far-off Trieste, ot 
a shot fired in Damascus or an agret 
ment made in Sinkiang, all have i 
mediate repercussions back in Wash 








ington. There is nothing to indicate 
however, that this Government hai 
a policy formula for fulfilling its ne 
world role or that it possesses té 
machinery for that purpose. 
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NEW POLICY ON U.S. FOOD: 
BETTER DISTRIBUTION AS GOAL 


Big-City and Black-Market Problems of Incoming Administra‘or 


Adequacy of civilian supply 
if it could be shared equally 
among areas and individuals 


One more try now is to be made to get 
order out of the disordered U.S. food situ- 
ation. If this try succeeds, the average 
American family will get the kind and 
amount of food that it needs, and there 
still will be something left over to prevent 
starvation in Europe next winter. 

The job of bringing order back to the 
system of food production and distribu- 
tion is to fall to Clinton P. Anderson, who 
soou will take over as Secretary of Agri- 
culture and War Food Administrator. Mr. 
Anderson is convinced that mismanage- 
ment on the part of Government officials 
lies at the bottom of food shortages. Those 
shortages are such that in some parts of 
the nation the only non-black-market 
meat available comes in the form of ox- 
tails and pig snouts. In these same sec- 


tions the only poultry is black-market 
poultry. 

Mr. Anderson will get a chance to 
change this whole situation. Before under- 
taking that task, he is to hold hearings in 
different parts of the country, as chairman 
of the House committee investigating the 
food situation. He will take over the job of 
food management with a background of 
knowledge of the facts. He also will take 
over with assurance that, barring a 1945 
crop failure, the only turn the food outlook 
can take is toward improvement. 

Hard facts of the food situation, official- 
ly reported, show that distribution, and 
not a shortage in production or in total 
civilian supply, accounts for today’s food 
troubles. 

Total food supply for this year is 31.1 
per cent above the 1935-39 average. That 
includes exports and a very small draft 
on inventories. It is a decrease from 1944 
of 4.2 per cent, but still leaves nearly a 
third more food than in prewar years. 


Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Military demand will take an important 
slice of this supply. That demand is 23 
per cent greater than last year, because 
of relief demands in Europe and the 
need for building food stock piles in the 
Pacific. 

Civilians are to have left, after all oth- 
er demands are met, an amount of food 
equal to 101.3 per cent of prewar supplies. 
Because 12,000,000 men are in the armed 
forces, the civilian population that will eat 
this food is slightly smaller than before 
the war. The average civilian, therefore, 
could have 3 per cent more food than he 
ate annually between 1935 and 1939 if 
food were divided evenly. 

The supply situation is not quite that 
simple because of two things. One is that 
some types of food, such as cereals, are 
more abundant than ever, while other 
foods, like sugar, are scarcer. The other 
is that more families can enjoy luxury 
foods, so that high-income groups, which 
used to get a large percentage of beefsteak 
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and butter and canned foods, can’t get 
that percentage now. 

Specifically: 

Meat supplies available to the average 
civilian in 1945 will be about 125 pounds. 
That assumes fair distribution. It com- 
pares with 125 pounds available before 
the war. It is short rations, however, com- 
pared with the 149.5 pounds available last 
year and with the 173 pounds that would 
be bought if civilians could buy the meat 
that they can afford today. 

An official forecast of 1945 meat supply, 
compared with 1944, is this: 





1944 1945 
(pounds per capita) 
Beef 55.1 52.6 
Veal 11.2 11.6 
Pork 76.6 54.9 
Lamb, Mutton 6.6 6.0 
Total 149.5 125.1 


There is no meat famine wrapped up in 
those figures for the average civilian if 
meat supplies were divided evenly. The dif- 
ficulty is that some areas are getting more 
than their share of supplies, while other 
areas, particularly big cities, are getting less. 
‘Then some individuals get more through 
black markets, leaving less for others. 

Poultry available to the average civilian 
family in 1945 should be 24.1 pounds per 
capita, compared with 26.9 pounds last 
year and 20.5 pounds in prewar. Yet poul- 
try is almost nonexistent, so far as ci- 
vilian purchasers go, in some sections. 

Eggs, too, should be abundant, with an 
official estimate of a civilian supply 4 per 
cent above last year and 23 per cent above 
the prewar level. Scarcity of meat and 
poultry in some areas, however, is driving 
up the demand for eggs to such an extent 
that shortages are appearing. 

Butter for civilians will continue to be 
scarce, at 10.3 pounds per capita this year 
against 11.9 in 1944 and 16.7 before the war. 

Fluid milk will be abundant, with about 
6 pounds more than the record 423 pounds 
of last year. 

Fats other than butter, including lard 
and vegetable oils, will be scarce, at 28.7 
pounds compared with 32.8 pounds in 1944 
and a prewar average of 31.3 pounds. 

Sugar supplies, at 72 pounds per person 
this year, will compare with 89 pounds 
last year and 96.5 in prewar years. This is 
25 per cent under the prewar average. 

Cereals, of course, will be abundant. 

Cheese will continue short. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are to be 
less abundant than last year. 

That is the food situation as it is ap- 
praised officially. It takes into account the 
expected diversion of food both for relief 
needs in Europe and for the armed serv- 
ices. The suggested diet, if it could be as- 
sured by equal distribution of food that is 
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DINNERTIME ON MAIN STREET 


available, would not be bad, although it 
would be less well balanced than last year. 

At worst, U.S. consumers in 1945 will be 
better off than those of most other nations. 

A comparison of diets, covering foods 
other than cereals and fruits and vege- 
tables, now can be made for a number of 
nations. This comparison with 1943-44, 
when Americans had a record amount of 
food and when nations in Europe were 
better off than today, shows why aid is re- 
quired for some of those nations. 

U.S. civilians, per capita, had 808 
pounds of meat, poultry, fish, milk, butter, 
other fats and sugar per year in the last 
two years. This year they have about 730 
pounds. 

Canada had even more food per capita 
than U.S. in these protein and carbohy- 
drate categories. Each Canadian had 861 
pounds of these types of food. 

Denmark, even under German domi- 
nation, was next best off, at 612 pounds. 

Great Britain had 560 pounds per capita, 
which was less than U.S. or Canada but 
almost as much as before the war. 

France, however, had only 243 pounds 
of food per capita in the main calorie cate- 
gories. The French had a diet nearly 40 
per cent lower in basic content than before 
the war, and that diet has been even 
lower in 1945. 

Belgium was on about the same plane 
as France, with 250 pounds per person. 
That, too, was a reduction of about 40 
per cent from the prewar rate. 

The Netherlands suffered a drastic de- 
cline in diet. Whereas before the war 
Netherlanders had 525 pounds of these 
basic foods per capita, in 1943-44 they 
had 281 pounds a year, or nearly 50 per 
cent Jess. This year they are taking a 
further drastic cut. 


Germany did not do so badly. She’ had 
500 pounds per person before the war and 
in 1943-44 had 323 pounds a year per per 
son, or a cut of about 35 per cent. The 
Germans, however, are to take a very 
drastic further cut this year. 

Poland, to date, has had the lowest diet, 
The Poles in 1943-44 got along on 933 
pounds a year per person of the types of 
foods covered. Before the war, the Poles 
lived on a low diet of 314 pounds. The per. 
centage reduction was not great, but it cut 
below what could be considered a subsist- 
ence level. Now, the level is even lower, 

If the Japanese war continues, the wir- 
ter of 1945-46 is regarded as the period of 
most acute food shortage both in this 
country and in other countries. 

In the U.S. the food shortage will be 
relative to earlier abundance and will not 
represent a real diet deficiency except inso- 
far as there is a failure of the Government 
to assure a fair distribution of available 
supplies. This shortage, too, will begin to 
ease during the autumn of this year, when 
livestock marketings are likely to be large, 

In Europe, including Russia, for which 
no figures are available, there will be real 
shortage and even starvation for some 
areas if the United States does not come 
to the rescue with fairly large supplies. 

This country is starting, at this late 
date, to take a tighter hold on its food re- 
sources. Chester Bowles, Price Administra 
tor, is undertaking to bring more contro 
over food processing and to do something 
about black markets. Mr. Anderson will in- 
sist upon policies designed to bring larger 
production and more orderly marketing. 

Chances are that summer, 1945, will be 
the period of tightest food supply in the 
United States, and that, as the year weals 
on, conditions will improve. 
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«We came at them out of the sun—peeled off, gave them the 
works and were upstairs again in a jiffy. Boy, that Allison’s 
an engine!” y Praise like that comes from 

deep down in a pilot’s heart! Dependability 

like that supports his confidence, his 

daring and his ability to win battles. 


It’s another reason why more 


than 65,000 Allison engines os 
q 


have been supplied to our 
fighter pilots on all fronts. 
And when peace comes, Allison’s 
war-proved dependability will 
contribute to the fine flying 
qualities of planes in 

which you'll ride. 
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Every Sunday Afternoon— 


GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE ArtR — NBC Network 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38 — Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-g0—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


Allison already has furnished 
more than 85,000,000 H.P. for 
use in these planes. 


LIQUID=-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Indianapolis, indiana 


i = + a 
/ \KEEP AMERICA STRONG = ies OF4 
, BUY MORE WAR BONDS </> y 
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ELECTRONICS 





MAGNETICS 





ELECTRO-MECHANICS 





OPTICS 





CARBURETION 





HYDRAULICS 





AEROLOGY 


THIS, TOO, is Beno 


High in the pathless stratosphere, over 
a trackless ocean, bombers wing their 
way toward a pinpoint on the map. 
Night may fall before their retura to 
another pinpoint marking their base. 
Fog and storm may cloud the sun and 
stars. Yet, without benefit of sextants, 
radio beams or other navigational aids, 
they'll hit their target “‘on the nose” 
and come back as unerringly to their 
home base! 

How is it done? By Creative Engineer- 
ing—by the Bendix development of an 
instrument no bigger than a man’s two 
fists which automatically and instantly 
tells a pilot where he is in relation to the 
air mass in which he travels. From the 
dial of the Air Position Indicator he 
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DIRECTS THEM SAFELY HOME 





OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN AERIAL NAVIGATION 


reads—as easily as you read your car 
speedometer—his latitude, longitude, 
airspeed and heading. With a simple 
correction for effect of wind he can spot 
exactly on a chart his geographical po- 
sition at any moment! 

This mechanical brain takes its place in 
a pages long list of scientific instruments 
and controls emerging from the Bendix 
background of 12 great research labor- 
atories, 3500 engineers, more than 30 
huge plants... advancements now eas- 
ing the load on the minds and muscles of 
fighting men aloft, on land, and at sea 
. . . advancements destined to work wel- 
come changes in your everyday postwar 
life . . . advancements which, by for- 
warding progress in old and new indus- 
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Bend 


COPYRIGHT 1945 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


tries, can aid immeasurably in providing 
adequate postwar employment. 
Their application awaits only the end 
of the War, and the War’s end waits on 
you. One big heave can bring Victory— 
if we all heave together. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

x * 
PIONEER* flight instruments ge ECLIPSE* avia- 
tion accessories * ALTAIR* hydraulic systems 
STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injec- 
tion * SCINTILLA* aircraft ignition «+ BENDIX* 
RADIO radar and radio + FRIEZ* weather in- 
struments * BENDIX-MARINE controls + BENDIX 
PRODUCTS automotive brakes, carburetors, 
landing gear * ZENITH* carburetors » ECLIPSE 
MACHINE starter drives, coaster brakes *° MAR- 
SHALL ECLIPSE brake linings. 


*Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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WORLD ROLE OF MANCHURIA: 
KEY TO EAST ASIA CONTROL 


Collision of Russian and Chinese Interests in Rich, Strategic Area 


Political responsibilities 
U.S. would get by liberating 
Japan‘s continental empire 


Manchuria suddenly begins to look like 
the hot spot of the world. The Japanese 
war may end there, where it began. Once 
Japan is beaten, Manchuria could become 
the key in the Far East either to peace or 
to prolonged new struggles that would af- 
fect the United States. 

Right now, powerful forces are converg- 
ing upon Manchuria, making it a center 
of tension, intrigue and incipient strife. 

Japan is beset by fears of a Russian 
invasion. On one hand, she addresses fran- 
tic appeals for peace to Moscow. On the 
other, she pulls troops out of South China 
into Manchuria in preparation for a last- 
ditch fight to hold that land. 

China is on the offensive after seven 
years of defensive struggle. Her armies are 
gaining power and winning victories. Their 
avowed objective, though still far off, is 
the recovery of Manchuria. 

Russia is openly showing an interest in 
Manchuria for the first time since she lost 
her rights there to Japan 40 years ago. 
Port Arthur, which was Japan’s greatest 
prize, is described bluntly by Russian pub- 
lications as Russian soil. 

The United States is getting a chance 
to join with the Chinese in attacking Japa- 
nese forces in Asia, but thus is becoming 
involved more directly in the future po- 
litical problems of Manchuria. 

Manchuria therefore becomes, all at 
once, the big question mark of Asia. Why 
is it a battlefield, and why is the future 
peace or strife of Asia, and perhaps of the 
world, so closely linked to her fate? The 
answers are to be found in the story of 
that land and of events now taking shape. 

Manchuria is a prize. Her area, her 
strategie location, her resources are such 
that her control, along with control of 
Korea, is the key to national leadership in 
all of Eastern Asia. Thus, the way to’ such 
leadership for Japan, China or Russia lies 
in securing that control. The secrets of the 
great importance of Manchuria, which 
with the addition of Jehol is called Man- 
chukuo by the Japanese, are revealed by 
the map on pages 20 and 21. 

Manchuria, with its teeming cities, its 
broad farm lands, its mountains and for- 
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ests, equals one sixth the area and one 
third the population of the U.S. It has 
extremes of heat and cold comparable 
to the greatest variations in the Ameri- 
can climate. The three zones, as indicated 
by the map, are: 

The industrial South. Here are 
coal, copper mines, and cities turning out 
weapons of war. Among these cities are 
Dairen, the big port, and Port Arthur, 
naval base; Mukden, one of the world’s 
fastest-growing cities with a population of 
almost 3,000,000; Anshan, steel center and 
chief mainland target of U.S. Superfor- 
tresses until the Japanese knocked out 
the B-29 bases in China; Fushun, which 
has the world’s largest open-cut coal mine, 
and Chilin, turning out synthetic rubber, 
gasoline and fuel oil. 

The central farm belt, Farms here more 
resemble those of the American Great 
Plains than the tiny, two-acre farms of 
Japan itself. This is Japan’s breadbasket. 
It produces wheat, corn, rice, a grain 
sorghum called kaoliang, millet and huge 
tonnages of soybeans. 


iron, 





The frontier zone. This is a region of 
rich timber. On the east is the finger of 
Siberia with its port of Vladivostok. 

On the North, the Amur River along the 
Siberian border and a_ high mountain 
range is a defensive barrier. On the West 
are the arid plains of Chinese Mongolia. 

That, then, is a bird’s-eye glimpse of 
the vast land of conflicting national inter- 
ests. Here is the background: 

The Japanese interest. Japan’s scram- 
ble to strengthen her defenses of Man- 
churia reveals an interest far beyond that 
justified by Manchuria’s industrial output. 
By American standards, those industries 
are too small to support a real military 
effort. Manchurian steel output is only 
about 2,000,000 tons a year, compared to 
90,000,000 tons for the U.S. Coal produc- 
tion is about equal to two weeks’ output 
here, and oil production to four days’ pro- 
duction in the U.S. 

Nevertheless, Manchuria now is vital to 
Japan for several reasons. 

Need for production. The Manchurian 
production represents a substantial part of 
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Japan’s relatively low total output. Man- 
churia supplies one third of Japan’s pig- 
iron capacity, one half of her coke output, 
one sixth of her steel production, and a 
sizable part of her food imports. 

Air attack. Heavy bombings by U.S. 
Superfortresses are knocking out Japan’s 
home industries one by one and are in- 
creasing her reliance on Manchurian 
sources. 

Blockade. Japan is being cut off from 
the East Indies and other islands, has 
lost sources of three fourths of her oil, all 
of her natural rubber, and much of her 
iron ore, other ores and food. This in- 
creases her dependence on Manchuria for 
these raw materials. 

Redoubt. Japan’s lines of supply by sea 
to all her armies in South China, Indo- 
China, Thailand and Malaya have been 
cut for some time. Now the overland cor- 
ridor down China’s railroad also is being 
cut by advancing Chinese armies. The Jap- 
anese are withdrawing northward toward 
Manchuria, where they can be fed and 
supplied. 

Feeding the Army. Ships operating the 
supply lines between Japan itself and 
Manchuria now are being bombed. The re- 
sult is that Japan’s mainland army of be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 men is be- 
ing made more and more dependent on 
Manchuria for supplies. 

For all these reasons, Japan is clinging, 
with a grip of despair, to Manchuria, cen- 
ter of her hopes of empire. 

The Chinese interest in Manchuria is 
intense from a long-range as well as a short- 
range point of view. 

China’s hopes of becoming a strong na- 
tion industrially and militarily rest heavily 
upon her recovery of Manchuria. Without 
those resources, China cannot build indus- 
tries or equip armies. Without Manchuria’s 
mountains as a barrier, China will remain 
open to invasions that in the past have 
swept upon her repeatedly from the North. 
Return of Manchuria to China was prom- 
ised by the Roosevelt-Churchill-Chiang 
conference at Cairo in December, 1943. 

At last the Chinese, with American help, 
have equipped and trained some 40 divi- 
sions and are fighting aggressively. They 
threaten to cut completely the Japanese 
corridor to the South. Then the Chinese 
armies will be free to turn and drive for 
recovery of North China and Manchuria. 
That is where China wants to fight the 
decisive baitles for her independence and 
future national strength. 

The Russian interest is largely stra- 
tegic. Possession of Manchuria would give 
Russia Pacific ports for which she fought 
in the Russo-Japanese War in 1903-05. 
Such possession would give her a direct 
rail route to the Pacific. It would protect 
Vladivostok from flank attack. It would 
pave the way for Russian collaboration 
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with Chinese Communists who are op- 
posing the Government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, thus helping the spread 
of the Russian economic system in China. 
And it would make Russia easily the domi- 
nant power in Asia. 

Russia steadily has fought extension of 
Japan’s influence in Asia. She waged two 
undeclared wars in the 1930s along the 
Manchurian border. She is not a party to 
the Roosevelt-Churchill pledge to return 
Manchuria to China, and her only recent 
act in Far Eastern affairs has been de- 
nunciation of the nonaggression treaty with 
Japan. Now, Russia, without breaking 
that pledge, could go to war with Japan 
next April 25—or sooner, in event of Japa- 
nese provocation. Tokyo evidently thinks 
Russia may enter the war in furtherance 
of Soviet interests in Asia. 

If a Russian entry into the Asiatic war 
should follow the pattern established in 
Eastern Europe, where the Soviet held ter- 
ritory taken by its troops or established 
friendly governments, Russia might be 
slow to withdraw from Manchuria. 

The U. S. interest has both a present 
side and a postwar side. The urgent need 
is to defeat Japan and to push the Japa- 
nese out of Asia. China’s resurgent power 
now opens the way for the U.S. to land 
large armies on the continent, and to join 
in a combined drive into Manchuria, where 
Japan is holding large numbers of Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. The defeat of Japan 
would be helped by Russia’s entrance, 
which, with a China-U.S. drive, could 
snap shut a trap on the Japanese armies 
on the mainland. 

But the postwar side of this country’s 
interests may be different. In the past, 
American policy has resisted the domi- 
nance of any one power in the Far East. 
Also, U.S. policy traditionally has opposed 
the domination of China by any outside 
power. This country is supporting the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government, while Rus- 
sia inclines to favor the Communist regime. 
And the U.S. is against extension of the 
power of any nation by establishment of 
dependent neighboring 
countries. So, several grounds are clear 
for future adherence by this country and 
Britain to their pledge of a return of Man- 
churia to China. 

The results of these conflicts are only 
partially clear. Japan is marked for defeat, 
and her Manchurian will not 
save her. She is to lose her future place 
as an international power. Elimination of 
Japan will leave only China as a rival to 
Russia as a strong power in the Far East. 
As between the two, Russia may have the 
advantage, unless that advantage is offset 
by the influence of Western nations, chiefly 
that of the U.S. This could lead to future 
problems in Manchuria between the U.S. 
and Soviet Russia. 
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RAISING FEDERAL PAY SCALE 


Prospective Congress Action as a Pattern for Private Industry 


Argument of advocates 
that high income level 
is needed to carry debt 


A permanently higher level of pay for 
Government workers is being approved 
by Congress. The increase is to average 
about 16 per cent above the present level, 
with some workers getting raises of as 
much as 20 per cent and others of little 
more than 5 per cent. 

The White House and Congress, in fa- 
voring this increase, reflect the official con- 
clusion that the wartime increase in living 
costs and in wages is a permanent and not 
a temporary increase. This conclusion is 
important to all employers and workers, 


one earning $2,400 would receive exactly 
15 per cent. Between $2,400 and $7,000, 
the increase would be 15 per cent, and, 
for salaries above $7,000, the increase 
would be less than 10 per cent but more 
than 5 per cent. 

Additional perquisites, such as overtime 
pay and a higher rate for night work, 
would be received. 

In raising wages for its own workers, 
the Government, as the largest employer 
in the nation, is setting a postwar wage 
pattern. The pattern for clerks, stenogra- 
phers and lower-bracket executives is that 
contained in the proposed increases out- 
lined above. But the increases apparently 
are to extend all along the line within the 
Government, from the President on down. 





—Underwood & Underwood 


THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF TABLE: The need to economize has decreased by six the number of White 
House servants. Higher household expenses as well as federal taxes are behind proposals to increase 
the presidential salary from $75,000 to $100,000 a year. 


as it indicates an effort by the Government 
to keep postwar wages at wartime levels. 

A Government worker, employed on 
a white-collar job, now earns $1,260 a year 
as a minimum salary. Congress is planning 
to raise this to $1,446. This increase would 
be brought about by applying a new for- 
mula granting increases of 20 per cent on 
salaries up to $1,200 and 10 per cent addi- 
tional for compensation between $1,200 
and $4,600. A 5 per cent increase would 
be given on the portion of salaries in ex- 
cess of $4,600. 

Under this formula, a Government work- 
er earning less than $2,400 a year would 
receive more than a 15 per cent increase; 
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Political job holders, as well as civil service 
employes, are destined to benefit. 

The salary pattern that is likely to be 
followed for the President, members of 
Congress, Cabinet members and federal 
judges is the one that follows: 

Congress. Senators and Repiesenta- 
tives are thinking in terms of eventual 
salaries of $15,000 a year. They now re- 
ceive $10,000. The raise to $15,000 appar- 
ently is not to come until stabilization con- 
trols have been relaxed. The present dis- 
pute over whether Congressmen should 
receive tax-free expense allowances of 
$2,500 a year, in addition to their salaries, 
is a tipoff. Many members who now are 


reluctant to vote themselves such indirect 
raises will not hesitate later to vote for 
outright raises. Those with no income other 
than their salaries are pinched to make 
ends meet in Washington, while maintain- 
ing homes in their own States and raising 
money for expensive election campaigns, 

The President. It is proposed that the 
President’s salary be increased from $75,- 
000 a year to $100,000. That would be the 
first pay raise for the Chief Executive 
since 1909. Federal taxes reduce the Presi- 
dent’s $75,000 salary to $33,600 and Mis- 
souri income taxes cut it still further. A 
$25,000-a-year increase, after federal taxes, 
would leave him only $6,000 a year more, 

Although he is allowed $25,000 a year 
for travel, the President must pay the 
food bill for his family and a large staff 
of servants. This is a sizable item, and the 
Trumans, with no private fortune to fall 
back upon, already have economized by 
dismissing six White House servants. 

Cabinet members, the Vice President 
and the Speaker of the House would be 
upped from $15,000 a year to $20,000 
under a proposal before Congress. They 
now receive the same salaries as the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization, the Chairman of 
the War Production Board and the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. In fixing 
the salaries for heads of these and other 
wartime agencies, Congress was more 
generous than before the war. Then, it 
was customary to place a limit of $10,000 
on the salaries of top administrators. 

Federal judges, too, appear to be in 
line for a raise. Congress is considering 
boosting them $5,000 a year all along the 
line, resulting in the following increases: 

Supreme Court justices, from $20,000 
to $25,000 a year; judges of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, from $12,500 to $17,500; 
judges of district courts, from $10,000 to 
$15,000 a year. Federal judges received 
their last raise in 1926, when taxes took 
only a small portion of their salaries. 

By raising the pay of federal workers, 
from the lowest to the highest bracket, 
Congress is preparing the country for con- 
tinued high taxes after the war. It is ar- 
gued that only by higher pay and greater 
purchasing power can the Government 
collect the income it will need to carry 
its huge wartime debt. Taxes on incomes 
of $5,000 and more will remain high, while 
rates on incomes below $5,000 will be re- 
duced. The result will be some further 
tendency to level off salaries so that the 
net incomes of higher-paid and lower-paid 
workers will be more nearly equal. 
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There’s not much use spending time ponder- 
ing that. And who really cares? You'll be 
happy with your baby—boy or girl. 

° In the meantime, you young, first-time 
mothers and worried fathers—whether far 





























































TO EMPLOYERS: 


These facts wil! help ver of hie - 
d safeguar 

loyees concerne ‘ 

ne +4 of Expectant Mothers. — 

olitan will gladly send you a 
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1. Will Mother have an easy time? Very 
likely. Pregnancy is a normal process, not 
a state of ill-health. But she should see 
her physician or go to a maternity clinic 
early—at least before the third month. 
The doctor can foresee and avoid most 





difficulties by examination, blood tests, 
and the patient’s co-operation —if he’s 
consulted early, and as often as he wishes. 






away or near at hand—can do a lot to insure 
favorable answers to these and other impor- 
tant questions: 


2. Will Baby be healthy? And why not? 
He'll benefit, of course, by mother’s wise 
diet before he’s born. To really nourish 
baby, it should include extra amounts of 
the foods he needs most, such as calcium. 
A baby’s calcium needs are so great, he 
may draw from the mother’s teeth and 
bones. 










often as possible, for his affectionate con- 
sideration and encouragement are spe- 
cially important. 

Should he be home, his first job is to 
see that his wife goes to the doctor early 
and carefully obeys instructions. He 
should also make proper arrangements 
for baby’s delivery. 

Send for Metropolitan’s booklet, 65K, 
entitled, “Information for Expectant 
Mothers.” 





Mother needs eight hours sleep every 
night besides daytime rest periods. 
Strenuous exercise—especially lifting or 
pushing heavy objects—should be 
avoided. Clothing should be comfortable 
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and loose, shoes carefully fitted. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
3. How can Father help best? Mothers (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) =x 
and fathers have equal shares in parent- Fvcdecck lh Bekas. 7 
hood. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
If father is away, he will want to make Leroy A. Lincoln, 
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sure that mother is at least near friends ; 
end 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


and family. He should write to her as 
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Bolstering Nation’s Health: 
Boon in War's Leftovers 


Coming Disposal of Medical and Dentai Equipment 
As Opportunity for Small Communities and Schools 


Graduated prices to aid 
poorer institutions and 
nonprofit organizations 


Health services throughout the nation 
are to be improved in the postwar period 
by medical and dental equipment and sup- 
plies that will be left over from the war. At 
present, the surplus of these materials be- 
ing released is just a dribble. Later, it will 
become something of a flood. 

At least $250,000,000 worth of surplus 
supplies, usable in raising health stand- 
ards, is to be available. Terms and con- 
ditions under which this surplus will be 
disposed of are being worked out now. 
First call is to go to government institu- 
tions, State and local as well as federal, 
and second call to nonprofit hospitals, 
health centers, clinics. Medical and dental 
schools will be favored. Doctors and den- 
tists in the armed services, who have had 
to dispose of their equipment, can be re- 
supplied at low cost through an arrange- 
ment being worked out with the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. 

Emphasis in surplus disposal, if plans 
work out, will center on providing equip- 
ment and supplies to improve health 
standards in areas of the nation that have 
had the fewest facilities in the past. A 
deliberate effort will be made to encourage 
distribution of surpluses in these less for- 
tunate areas where there is need for X-ray 
equipment, operating-room equipment, 
physical-therapy equipment, dental equip- 
ment and all of the supplies and equip- 
ment that go to build up health centers. 

Medical and dental schools will get a 
windfall. Laboratory equipment of many 
kinds, instruments, supplies are to be 
available. There are fewer than 100 medi- 
cal schools in the country at present. At 
least six States are considering establish- 
ment of new schools to help make up for 
what is expected to be a shortage of doc- 
tors, particularly in rural areas. The 
Government thinks that the public, too, 


could -stand about five times as much 
dental care as it gets. Surplus dental 


equipment and supplies will be counted 
upon to help fill this need. 

Machinery for disposing of the great 
surplus of medical equipment now is be- 
ing devised. There is no organized oppo- 
sition to creation of this machinery or to 
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the policy laid down by Congress that 
calls for special consideration to be given 
to government institutions and nonprofit 
organizations: 

Equipment and supplies to be avail- 
able include everything that a modern 
health establishment needs. Into surplus 
will go much costly equipment beyond the 
financial reach of many institutions, such 
as electrocardiographs for diagnosing 
heart ailments and complicated apparatus 





tary hospital service, that serve as head- 
quarters for county health officers and 
public health nurses. 

Distribution of supplies and equipment 
will be made on a basis of relative needs. 
For’ example, a county that has a single, 
poorly equipped hospital, with no medern 
hospital within 100 miles, will get special 
consideration. Many counties without any 
health services at all may be able to build 
hospitals and equip them from surplus 
stocks. The new Social Security bill now 
before Congress contemplates giving fed- 
eral financial aid to localities that need 
hospital and health services. 

Allocations among the States and with- 
in each State are to be made by the Sur- 
plus Property Board. These allocations are 
to be guided by a group of public officials, 
hospital, medical and dental authorities, 
co-operating with the Public Health Serv- 
ice and State health officials. 





—U. S. Coast Guard 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES IN USE ON A PACIFIC ISLAND 
... there will be postwar beachheads for the surplus 


for basal metabolism tests that give clues 
to a number of illnesses. Many thousands 
of vitally needed hospital beds also are 
expected to be available, but veterans’ 
hospitals will get a prior claim to beds. 
Bedding, bandages and dressings are to 
be distributed in vast quantities, but the 
supply of medicines and drugs will be 
limited because of rapid deterioration. 
Almost all hospitals will be eligible 
for some of this equipment. With few ex- 
ceptions, the country’s 6,000 recognized 
hospitals are operated either by federal, 
State or local agencies, or on a nonprofit 
basis by churches and other institutions. 
Substantially all medical and dental 
schools will get preferred claims on the 
same basis. So will thousands of small 
health centers, often providing rudimen- 


Prices and terms also will be quoted 
on a basis of public service rather than 
value of equipment. The Board has plenty 
of leeway to quote very low prices and 
easy terms to areas that need improved 
health services but cannot afford them. 
An area where typhoid is not uncommon. 
or where hookworm is prevalent, can get 
preferred consideration for supplies re- 
quired to combat these diseases. 

Political problems are likely to arise if 
and when the Board attempts to dispose 
of health supplies on a sliding scale of 
prices that will require better-financed in- 
stitutions to pay more than others. How- 
ever, terms of the Surplus Property Law 
point to a policy that will dispose of 
medical equipment at very low prices to 
communities most in need of them. 
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Socony-Vacuum’s 


5 STEPS 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 






Something New-: 


“TO GET YOUR"TEETH’ INTO! 
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ng i this drawing shows a 
new development to protect gear 
teeth, and keep them biting into your 
war jobs. In a broad sense, it represents 
the advanced thinking that’s going into 
the protection of all your machines. 
That protective film on the gears is 

a new lubricant by Socony-Vacuum. It 
pours like oil. Yet, once on the gears, 
it changes to a heavy, tacky and tough 
1m that cushions shock, guards against 
wear, pays off in smooth production. 







With Socony-Vacuum’s Complete 
Lubrication Service, you get the new- 
est, most practical lubricants for every 
gear, bearing and cylinder in your 
plant. Yes, and you also get all of the 
extra benefits listed below to assure 
peak machine efficiency. 
Get this complete Service...Now! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California 


Tune in “Information Please’’—Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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est Virginia 
© 
MINERAL TREASUR CHEST... 


The immense storehouse of all- 
purpose bituminous coal and the many 
other natural resources of West Virginia 
have been a vital factor in our Nation's 
war effort. Yet, the full potentialities 
of this productive state can be realized 
only in times of peace. West Virginia 
welcomes new industry and men with 
vision who look forward to the increas- 
ingly important role this State is des- 
tined to play in the industrial future 
of America. 
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Clarence W. Meadows _ 
Governor of West Virginia 


West Virginia is 
justly proud of her 


a : : 
en METERS Top ranking producer of all the United States, 


more than one-fourth of the Nation’s total output 
of bituminous coal is mined in West Virginia — 
j ‘“‘Treasure Chest’? in the Appalachians and gate- 
j way to the West. Natural gas, oil, brines, lime- 
stone, water and forest products are available 
in quantity. 







as well as her mineral 
wealth. Through her valleys 
and over her hills and moun- 
tains wound the Indian trails 
which were used by America’s j 
pioneers. West Virginia's Freemen 

defended the ‘‘back door’’ of the j 


f : ; West Virginia is attractive to the chemical 
embryonic United States during 


industry, to manufacturers of glass, glassware, 
iron and steel. Well-located sites for new industry 
are available. The rugged beauty of her moun- 
tains, living conditions and recreation facilities 
are compelling assets of the state. 


the Ameriean Revolution. 





A pioneer that blazed a steel trail across this 
empire of Fuel Satisfaction, Norfolk and Western 
main line rails today span southern West Virginia 
from border to border, and connect the state with 
the Eastern Seaboard at the great Port of Norfolk, 


N.C. Va., and with the Middle West at Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Ohio. Other lines provide fast, effi- 
; cient service to the North and the South, 
With West Virginia, the Norfolk and Western 
looks forward to the postwar years of greater oppor- 
ated. tunity, steady development, and new progress in 
the state. For accurate data on this vigorous 


R A j L * A Y Commonwealth, write: Industrial and Agri- 


cultural Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS Roanoke 17, Va. 
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PACE SETTER FOR GOVERNMENT 


Seventeen Groups of Callers as One Day’s Quota for Mr. Truman 


Clearing up of 38 bills, 
sending of two messages to 
Congress in less than week 


President Truman is setting a hot pace 
for other Government officials. His list of 
callers is long. He turns out vast quanti- 
ties of paper work. The range of subjects 
touched upon is wide. 

In an ordinary day, he sees as many as 
17 different groups of callers. Five of these 
may be delegations, the others individuals 
with specific problems. Or he may see 15 
eroups of callers, and hold a press con- 
ference and a Cabinet meeting. 

During a four-day period of last week, 
Mr. Truman signed 37 bills, vetoed one 
a private claim measure), sent two mes- 
sages to Congress, issued a statement to 
the parents and relatives of war prisoners, 
and issued a proclamation designating 
June 14 as Flag Day. 

One press conference, lasting nine 
minutes, produced news on 14 subjects. 

The President said he was thoroughly in 
sympathy with Treasury Secretary Mor- 
venthau’s drive against tax evaders and 
the plan to hire enough agents to stop the 
violations. He said the Civil Service Com- 
mission is placing men at Army discharge 
centers to recruit discharged veterans for 
use in the effort to round up persons who 
have been profiting from black markets 
while the soldiers were away fighting. 

Mr. Truman read a statement express- 
ing concern for the welfare of Americans 
who are Japanese war prisoners. We are 
trying to do what we can for them, he said. 

Question period. At that point, Mr. 
Truman said he was ready to try to answer 
any questions. They came thick and fast. 

What about military training? The 
President was working on plans. He’d 
rather not discuss it now. He had some 
ideas that didn’t agree either with those 
in Congress or the Army and Navy. 

Was the Big Three meeting close? It 
was fairly definite and in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Was he following the Syrian dispute? 
Yes. Mr. Truman had been in touch with 
Mr. Churchill by wire every day. This 
Government had approved the request 
that Mr. Churchill made of General de 
Gaulle that the French cease firing. This 
Government had not yet approved a tri- 
partite meeting to discuss Syria, but the 
President thought such a meeting would 
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be approved. The Syrian situation would 
have no effect upon his plans for a talk 
with General de Gaulle. 

Mission to Moscow. Mr. Truman 
could say nothing about the visit of Harry 
Hopkins to Moscow. Associate Justice Rob- 
ert Jackson had planned, before he went to 
London to confer on war crimes, to return 
to finish up some personal work here before 
taking over the prosecutions for this Gov- 
ernment. The President could be no more 
emphatic than he already had been on the 
fact that he has no present plan to replace 
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MR. HOOVER AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
. in his footsteps—Landon, Dewey 


Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius. 

Mr. Truman said he would confer this 
week with congressional leaders about his 
message calling for broader unemployment 
benefits. He favored the principal parts of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill to broaden 
the social security plan. He hoped plans 
for disposing of surplus property could be 
worked out soon. He was accepting, at the 
urgent request of Guy M. Gillette, the res- 
ignation of the latter as Chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board. He said Claude 
Wickard’s term as Secretary of Agriculture 
will expire at the end of the fiscal year, 





June 30, if Mr. Wickard has not been con- 
firmed as Rural Electrification Adminis- 
trator before that time; otherwise, it ex- 
pires when he is confirmed. 

Judge Rosenman. At this point, a re- 
porter in the front row said: “Thank you. 
Mr. President,” signaling the end of the 
conference. Some newsmen sprinted for 
the doors. The President clapped his hands 
and called for them to wait a minute. 
that he had something more. 

Mr. Truman said he had prevailed upon 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, the close friend 
and adviser of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,-to remain until the 
end of the war in his present 
capacity as special counsel to 
the President. Mr. Rosenman 
had just finished a study of 
the problem of getting civilian 
supplies to the peoples of the 
liberated countries when Mr. 
Roosevelt died. He offered his 
resignation immediately. Now 
he replied to Mr. Truman’s 
request to stay with an “aye, 
aye, sir.” 

Agam, as the conference 
broke up, Mr. Truman called 
the reporters back to tell them 
that he was sending a special 
message to Congress survey- 
ing the present’ war problems, 
giving a summary of the 
achievements of the Army, 
Navy and Air Forées and 
outlining plans for bringing 
about the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan. 

The conference had covered 
nine minutes. It was a sam- 
ple of the high pace the 
President is setting in every 
phase of his work. The range 
of work reaches from a private 
claim bill, in which a man seeks to collect 
$254.47 in pay from the Government, all 
the way to a Big Three conference. His 
callers include men of all kinds of politics. 

Mr. Truman has invited two previous 
Republican presidential candidates, Alf 
M. Landon of Kansas and’ Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, to call. Both have 
accepted. They will be following in the 
footsteps of Herbert Hoover, the only liv- 
ing former President, who called to talk 
over relief problems with Mr. Truman. It 
was Mr. Hoover’s first visit to the White 
House since he left on March 4, 1933. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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By B. M. McKELWAY 


(Associate Editor, The Washington Evening Star, and one 
of a group of editors who recently visited Nazi prison camps 
at the invitation of General Eisenhower) : 

The concentration camp at Buchenwald was one of 
the best known throughout Germany, having been 
established at the outset of the Nazi regime in 1933. A 
friend-of mine who lived in Germany at the time told 
me that guarded, whispered stories had made it notori- 
ous in Germany as early as 1936. 

It was liberated by American troops on April 12th. 
Its SS guards had retreated the night before. Our 
party reached there Wednesday, April 25th—one day 
lacking two weeks after it had been freed. 

In that interval, the camp had been cleaned up and 
rid of some of the more horrible sights which greeted 
our soldiers—such as 1,800 naked corpses, stacked like 
cordwood in the yard of the incinerator plant. When 
we reached there, there were only 20 or 30, part of that 
day’s crop of dead, garnered from the harvest of 
starved and dying in the improvised hospitals nearby. 

When we reached the place there were somewhere 
between ten and twenty thousand inhabitants of the 
camp, still clad in the narrow-striped, shoddy uni- 
forms of prisoners. Those who had the strength and 
spirit to leave, and somewhere to go, were free to go. 
But of the 20,000 who were there when our soldiers 
came, many still remained. 

There were hundreds who would never leave. They 
were lying on blankets on the floors of buildings which 
had been cleaned and fumigated and turned into hos- 
pitals for the victims of malnutrition and disease. 
They were still dying at the rate of 30 or 40 a day. 
Wherever we went, we were accompanied by a swarm 
of prisoners, which so congested the buildings that it 
was difficult to move without the help of the MP’s. 

According to an official report on Buchenwald, pre- 
pared by Army investigators, the recent death rate 
had been 200 a day. More than 11,000 had died in 
February and in March; about 2,000 in the first ten 
days of April. 

These deaths are not difficult to understand. Ac- 
cording to my notes, made during our visit, the camp 
originally was intended to house some 10,000 male 
prisoners—there were no women save the inmates of 
the house of prostitution maintained for slave laborers. 

But when prisoners from other camps in Poland 
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were evacuated in the face of advancing Russians, 
thousands of them were sent to Buchenwald. In many 
cases they walked. And when they arrived they were 
nearly dead from starvation, fatigue and disease. 

They were packed into this camp until there were 
more than 58,000 of them. 

In the “Little Camp,” for new arrivals and non- 
workers, they slept, or if ill they lay on triple-decked 
shelves, 12‘ x 12‘, 16 of them to a shelf, and two feet 
between the shelves. As an example of what this means 
the space in these buildings amounted to about 35 
cubic feet per man. The minimum for health pre- 
scribed by U.S. Army regulations is 600 cubic feet. 

All new arrivals were assigned to this Little Camp. 
They were supposed to live there six weeks, and then, 
if able to work, they were promoted to the “regular 
barracks,” where the space per man was about 85, as 
against 35 cubic feet, and where triple-decked cots 
were provided in place of shelves. There was no heat 
in any of the buildings. 

There was a camp hospital, where people apparent- 
ly were sent to die—not to be cured. I was shown the 
records, listing 60 and 70 deaths a day since January. 
I was also shown, by a prisoner who claimed to have 
worked on the body-removal detail, a small room 
where, he said, prisoners near death were given hypo- 
dermic injections as they were carried, one by one, into 
the room for examination by the doctor. Then the 
bodies were shoved out into a small court, to await 
the truck. The practice of euthanasia, or painless 
death, in these circumstances seemed to have been one 
of the most humane acts of the Germans. 

The crematorium, or body-disposal plant, was the 
best constructed and most efficient looking building in 
the place. Its two batteries of three fire-brick incin- 
erators could reduce to bone-ash 400 bodies per ten- 
hour day. When the coal supply, here as in other 
camps, ran low, the bodies accumulated—thus pro- 
viding the gruesome evidence left behind them by the 
Germans. We looked into the open doors of the cold 
furnaces, at the incompleted work of the unfed flames. 

Connected with the oven floor by an electric ele- 
vator was the Gestapo execution chamber below. The 
outside entrance to this place was a door enclosed by 
a high, board fence. When the gate of this fence swung 
back, it formed, with the wall of the building a narrow 
alley-way, about three feet long. At the inside end was 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








American editor reports on German prison camps—Conditions incredible 
unless seen—Stand as overwhelming evidence of Nazi ruthlessness and 





brutality in exterminating all who did not support its regime. 


asquare hole, four by four, like the hatch in the deck 
of a ship. 

Thirteen feet below was the concrete floor of the 
execution chamber. I was told that prisoners, bound 
hand and foot, were pushed into the alley-way and 
that they fell through the hole to the concrete floor of 
the execution room. There they were picked up and 
hanged by the neck to hooks in the wall, their feet 
barely above the floor. A short rope, with nooses at 
each end, was shown to us, as was a club, shaped like 
a potato masher, with which the prisoners were said 
tohave been struck on the head. The bodies then were 
removed from the hooks and placed in the electric 
devator, which could carry 18 at a time to the incin- 
erator above. There were 45 hooks in the wall, though 
the Germans had removed some of them. 

After my return to Washington, a number of people 
have asked me to tell them, frankly and as man to 
man, if what I had written was true. I was annoyed at 
first and then I realized that they were merely exhibit- 
ing the same skepticism which I myself had felt during 
all the years since the Nazis came to power and in all 
the things I had read about the concentration camps. 

The fact is that we in this country, recalling some of 
the propaganda atrocity stories of the last war which 
alterward were shown to be faked, simply cannot be- 
leve, until we have seen it, the overwhelming evidence 
of the ultimate depths of human depravity exhibited 
by the thugs and gangsters in Germany who, through 
their secret police, their suppression of all liberties 
and freedom and by the ruthless power of the military 
machine built by the German General Staff, sub- 
gated their own people and attempted likewise to 
subjugate the world. The camps we visited were only 
t.o0 of many maintained by the Nazis in Holland, 
Dgium, Germany, Poland, Austria. 

I have been asked if it were not true that the piles 
of corpses, the barracks jammed with men dying from 
csease and starvation, were not the immediate result 
of the destruction of German communications and the 
general chaos of Germany’s collapse. as Allied armies 
advanced. 

I would say this was the case. It was as if some mur- 
derer, in the final hours of his life, had been com- 
felled to gaze upon some frightful exhibition of the 
full horror of all his crimes. 

Conditions in the camps at the time of their libera- 


tion were not a normal picture. Some unseen power 
seemed to have arranged the setting as a terrible les- 
son to the world. 

Yet what could have been worse than these camps 
when they were at their very best? Their mere exist- 
ence represented a cold, deliberate policy of extermi- 
nating human beings who would not accept and stood 
in the way of the Nazi regime, or who incurred the 
dislike of its masters. Men and women and their chil- 
dren were torn from their homes and sent to these 
camps, to be broken in mind and body by slow starva- 
tion, degrading surroundings or torture. Or they were 
slaughtered, singly and in groups. 

I doubt if anyone will ever be able to estimate with 
any accuracy the number of people who died or were 
killed in this process of extermination. The camps 
represented something so vile, so monstrous in con- 
ception and execution, that history offers no parallel 
by which to measure their frightfulness. 

And with the camps, there was the brutal rule of 
occupied countries, marked by such notable incidents 
as the mass massacres of the population of such places 
as Lidice, in Czechoslovakia, and of Oradour-sur- 
Gland in France. There are the thirteen volumes, at 
SHAEF in Paris—to which more volumes are being 
added—detailing the evidence of types of torture used 
by the Gestapo against people suspected of failure 
to conform to Naziism. 

I have been asked many times whether the people 
of Germany knew about these things. I do not know 
how much they knew. 

But I shall not forget the German Jew at Buchen- 
wald, the sole survivor of his family, himself a sur- 
vivor of six years of imprisonment in concentration 
camps, who defended the German people by explain- 
ing that if they knew, they were afraid to talk about 
it among themselves. Heard talking, they would find 
themselves and their loved ones in the concentration 
camps. When you have a condition where fathers fear 
to speak in the presence of their children, for fear of 
being turned in by them to the Gestapo, what could | 
the ordinary man or woman in Germany do about 
the camps, even if they knew of them? . 

Mr. Churchill described this war, when it was only 
three days old, as a war “to sustain and revive the 
stature of man”. Under Naziism, it sank to a new level 
in human experience. 
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ME THAT FIGURED) 
IT WRONG 


the PRINTING Calculator 
would figure it right! 


A garage too low for the auto! 


The Remington Rand Printing Calculator 
prevents such figuring errors and also saves 
time by simultaneously working, printing and 
proving your problems—as shown by the 
figures on the tape. 


It is the ONLY machine that: 


Divides automatically and prints 
Multiplies and prints 
Subtracts and prints 

Adds and prints 


It replaces two machines: the ordinary add- 
ing machine that won’t calculate, and the 
ordinary calculator that won’t print. 


Businessmen everywhere say the Printing 
Calculator is ideal for statistics, billing, 
payrolls and all other figure work. They 
Say it saves time and costs. 


Let it save for YOU. Phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office today, or write us 
at Buffaio 5, N. Y., for the free explanatory 
booklet TOPS. 
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Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Moves to Expand 
Social Security: 
Editors’ Reaction 


Methods of expanding and extending so- 
cial security, as proposed in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, are opposed by many 
newspaper editors, although they favor 
some liberalization of the present system. 
Likewise, the President’s proposal for 
larger unemployment benefits is widely ob- 
jected to as impracticable. But there is 
support for his goal of providing aid to 
temporarily unemployed war workers. 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
supports both proposals, asserting: “The 
principle of social security is well estab- 
lished by now. The time has come to make 
more use of it.” 

The President’s proposal, designed to 
aid war workers in the reconversion emer- 
gency, is considered by the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) to be “imperative” 
from the point of view “first . . . of ele- 
mentary justice to the men who have 
stayed on their jobs,” and “second . . . of 
our national economic health.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), however, 
considers the plan “a mistaken way of 
dealing with the matter” in view of “se- 
rious legal and administrative problems” 
arising from State administration. It ad- 
vocates “a federal-State relief system to 
take care of workers . . . after their unem- 
ployment benefits have expired” and sug- 
gests severance wages for federal workers. 

Any increase in benefits, in the opinion 
of the Worcester (Mass:) Evening Gazette 
(Rep.), should be “on a temporary basis, 
with a definite expiration date.” 

Extension of social security to some 
15,000,000 persons not now covered, as 
proposed in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, “is reasonable, if a satisfactory meth- 
od of collection and records can be estab- 
lished,” the Rochester (N.Y.) Times- 
Union (Rep.) says. But it opposes “this 
bill in anything like its present form” be- 
cause of “the invasion of State authority.” 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.- 
Rep.) objects as to cost, the possible effect 
of federal hospital insurance on voluntary 
medical-aid plans and the danger that, 
with nationalized, rather than State-admin- 
istered, unemployment insurance, “abuses 
likely would be greater rather than less.” 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegram (Dem.) 
views the program as “a long step in the 
direction of national socialism” and stresses 
“the practical question . . . whether our 
economy can stand the cost.” 
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Add a passenger by 
saving weight with 





Make a five-seater out of your four-seater 
plane! No radical changes in design are 
needed. Just take out unnecessary weight by 
using magnesium. 

There are plenty of places where this 
can be done in tomorrow’s personal planes 

. in doors, seats, oil tanks, wheels, instru- 
ment panels, and many accessory parts. 
Magnesium alloys will give the required 


MAGNESIUM 








strength and dependability, along with 
maximum savings in weight. = 
American Magnesium engineers are old 
hands at weight-saving. They will gladly 
help you employ magnesium to best advan- 
tage in cutting off needless pounds. Write 
Aluminum Company of America, Sales 
Agent for American Magnesium Products, 


1712 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 
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SALES EXECUTIVE’S STRATEGY 





There’s something new in his office! It’s 
the small desk microphone that is the 
heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
It provides him with new dictating. ease 
and convenience. It enables him to dictate at any time, without 
requiring the presence of his secretary. It discourages mistakes 
and misunderstandings. It encourages him to record his ideas 
and instructions instantaneously—while they’re fresh in mind. 
It even records his over-the-desk conversations. 
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Because it brings such complete facility in getting things 
done. it is literally a Control Center for action. Why not Jearn 
now about Dictaphone Electronic Dictation for yourself? Send 
for new descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In-Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Eheteonie Dictation cd 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording. and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 








_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


Can Japan be defeated by naval 
and air blockade alone? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether the United 
States should postpone a land invasion 
of Japan indefinitely in an attempt to 
win by sea and air blockade, The 
United States News asked experts on 
naval and air strategy, editors, profes- 
sors and others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week, 


D. Stewart Iglehart 
New York, N. Y.; President, W. R. Grace & 
Co.; President, Grace Line and Subsidi- 
aries, 


answers: 


I cannot claim any authority in answer. 
ing so broad a question. I doubt if bomb- 
ing alone will bring Japan to early surren- 
der. On the other hand, invasion of the 
Japanese homeland would probably mean 
suicidal resistance in a terrain favorable 
thereto and cause tremendous American 
losses. 

Japan’s island position and lack of nat- 
ural resources make her particularly vul- 
nerable to blockade by air and sea. This 
would take longer than invasion, but com- 
bined with bombing might soon make 
evident the hopelessness of continued re- 
sistance and might make possible surren- 
der. 

Meanwhile, concentration of so large a 
share of Japanese land forces on_ the 
Asiatic mainland might mean that. the 
final and decisive battles will be fought 
there. 


Leslie E. Neville 


New York, N.Y.; Editor, Aviation Mage- 
zine, 
answers: 

It is unlikely that, at present, Japan or 
any other well-defended territory can be 
defeated by naval and air blockade alone. 
Our successful strategy employed so far in 
this war has been based on the co-ordina- 
tion of air, sea, and land forces in the 
proper proportion and sequence. Aircra‘t 
are used first to reduce industrial and 
military installations and supplies oi 
strategic materials. A long period of 
preinvasion “softening” substantially re- 
duces the cost in casualties and mate- 
rial expended in the inevitable land in- 
vasion. 

The campaign against Japan differs from 
the European war in that it involves 
longer distances and longer supply and 
communications lines. It was, therefore, 
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GENERAL Gives Rubber a New Job 


..-TROUBLE-FREE TORQUE ACTION 
WITH SILENTBLOC BEARINGS THAT 


EXTRUDED 





We are equipped to manufacture solid 
and hollow extruded rubber shapes in 
any size, length and quantity. Our engi- 
neers will advise with you on specifica- 
tions and application. We also make all 
types of molded and lathe-cut rubber 
and rubber-bonded-to-metal parts. 


W 7 HETHER you build or buy equip- 
ment that functions by torque action 


and oscillation, you will appreciate the 
advantages offered by General Silentbloc 
Rubber Torque Bearings— 


They need no lubrication, which not only 
simplifies assembly but prevents spoilage 
of products from dripping oil. 

They work in absolute silence. 

They are just about damage-proof—un- 
affected by dust, grit, oil, water or gases. 

They last longer, giving uninterrupted, 
trouble-free service. 


Silentbloc is the only rubber torque 
bearing made by the patented method of 
elongating the rubber at high speed and 
confining it between an outer metal sleeve 
and inner metal member. The result is not 
only a non-slipping mechanical adhesion of 
rubber to metal but—even more important 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION e WABASH, 





—even distribution of compressive stress, 
which is vital for long, efficient service. 

With the many variables in design made 
possible by Silentbloc construction, 
General engineers can meet with precision 
your specifications for amplitude and oper- 
ating conditions. Write for booklet for 
Silentbloc Bearings, Bushings and Vibra- 
tion Mountings. The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Dept. 113, Wabash, Indiana. 


Thee 
GENERAL 


SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 





INDIANA 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CQO. 


Makers of America’s Top Quality Tire 





FACT o& FICTION 2 tacoma magic 


A” «Ct 





QODESTRUCTION-BY- 
ELECTRICITY |S RAPIDLY 
BECOMING A MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY IN THE 
DYNAMIC CITY OF TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 


e 

IVES ARE MAD 
QEKPLOSIC pRODUCED IN 
FROM FICTION : 


TACOMA. FACT OF 








ON FARMS NEAR TACOMA 
DESTROY ACRES OF GORGEOUS 
BLOOMS EACH YEAR, TO MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN PRETTIER. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 












A 90-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE 
WILL BE gol 
AFTER THE WA : 
ON PRESENT SIT 
NEAR TACOMA. 


PACT OF FICTION ? 

















CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. By using electric power to break 
down raw materials, Tacoma is now making 
aluminum .. . adhesives... acids... in- 
secticides . . . fertilizers . . . dozens of basic 
products for war and peace. Cheap and 
abundant electric power, plus nearby mines 
and forests, plus an excellent deep-sea port 
and fine rail transportation give Tacoma’s 
electro-chemical industries unbounded op- 
portunity in the world of tomorrow. 


2. Fact. But it’s wood flour... astrange and 
versatile new product, fine as talc, ground 
from selected trees 100-150 years old, and 
used also to make plastics, roofing and lino- 
leum. Thousands of cars of logs and lum- 
ber products hauled by Northern Pacific 
have helped maintain Tacoma as the 
“Forest Products Capital of America”. 


3, Fact. In the Puyallup Valley, near Ta- 
coma, growers produce one-third of all 
U. S. daffodil bulbs. The blooms must be 
picked, to develop large and healthy bulbs. 
But in peacetime, Northern Pacific will 
again bring tourists to see these flowers in 
the spectacular Daffodil Festival. Tacoma 
is also the principal gateway to Mt. Rainier 
National Park—one of the great scenic 
wonders of the world. 


4, Fiction. Actually, the Fort’s 96,000-acre 
area could accommodate an 8,640-hole golf 
course ... but Tacomans are proud that 
the Army will maintain Fort Lewis as a 
permanent post. America’s second largest 
military installation, Fort Lewis itself is as 
large as many important towns along the 
“Main Street of The Northwest’’. 
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necessary first to operate against the enemy 

from aircraft carriers. The second and the 
current phase is the establishment of -land 
bases close to the objective to enable us to 
intensify the softening process. The final 
phase will be large-scale amphibious in- 
vasion operations. 

We cannot assume, however, that pos- 
sible future wars will follow this pattern, 
The increasing destructiveness of the air- 
plane and the prospect of much deadlier 
air-borne weapons will make total de. 
struction of a large area possible in the 
not far distant future. 


Allan B. Cole 


New Haven, Conn.; Instructor in Chinese, 
Yale University, On Leave From Depart. 
ment of History, Oberlin College, 


answers: 

The answer is “Yes,” provided: (1) 
“unconditional surrender” is soon modi- 
fied to give the Japanese people a more 
reasonable choice than that between 
present Fascism and prolonged postwar 
starvation plus degradation; or (2) a 
continental campaign, perhaps as cost- 
lv as invasion of Japan proper, is under- 
taken. 

Japan is economically far less self-suf- 
ficient and therefore more vulnerable than 
Germany. The archipelago is more exposed 
to blockade and saturation bombing. 


Sumner Sewall 


New York, N.Y.; President, American Ex- 
port Airlines, Inc.; Ace Fighter Pilot, World 
War |; Governor of Maine, 1941-45, 


answers: 

No. A naval and air blockade can re- 
duce the fighting strength of Japan to 
erogey ineffectiveness, but for defeat, as 
defined by unconditional surrender, we 
must land and take over. This will 
cost both lives and money in the period 
immediately ahead,*but in the long run 
it will shorten the war and lengthen the 
peace. 


J. C. Hunsaker 


Cambridge, Mass.; Aeronautical Engineer; 
Head, Department of Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Chairman, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, 


answers: 

The problem is not well stated. Naval 
blockade has an accepted meaning in that 
it includes air, surface and subsurface op- 
erations to isolate the enemy. 

However, air blockade is without mean- 
ing to me unless it be included as a part 
of the naval blockade. The full exercise of 
air power directly on Japan will destroy 
her ability to make war and eventually her 
will to resist. 

It is my opinion that an overwhelming 
land army must enter the picture at the 
opportune time for the final occupation. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS MET ONS 





“Where to go for information” 


OOKING for help in speeding up 
office routines, factory paperwork 
jobs? Just check the subjects listed here 
which apply to your business. These are 
only a few of the many money-saving 


uses of Addressograph wherever repe- 
titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
graph is used with other types of office 
equipment, you have the ideal combina- 
tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 








Accounting 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Accounts payable 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Accounts receivable 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Addressing 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Advertising 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Assembly order writing 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Assessing, tax 


Call Addressograph eS 


ga 


Call Addesssograph Aisencyi 
he 


Auditing 


Billing : 
Call Addressograph Agency 
Bills of lading 


Call Addressograph RE a® i: 


Check writing | 
Call Addressograph Age: 










Costing + 
Call Addressograph Ag 


Cost records 
Call Addressograph Ag 


Credits and collections 4 
Call Addressograph Ag 


Customer contacts 2 
Call Addressograph Agency 

Delivery schedules ‘ 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Dividend records 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Earnings records 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Employee communications 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Expediting forms 

Call Addressograph Agenc 


Financial records 
Call Addressograph Agenc 


Group insurance records 
Call Addressograph Agency, 
Identifying 
Call Addressograph Agen 


_~Purchase order writing 


Seniority records 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Inventory control 

Call Addressograph Agency 
Invoicing 

Call Addressograph Agency 


Shipping 
Call Addressograph Agency 
Mailing lists ™ 


ipping tags and labels 
Call Addressograph Agency -*: 


Call Addressograph Agency 







Manufacturing records 
Call Addressograph Agency 
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_— writing 
aby Call saaiaicsian Agency 
Pay receipts 


Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 








Payroll deductions Sudcifications records 


Call Addressograph Agency 


dl {Stockholder records 
_ © sQqll Addressograph Agency 






€ping and inventory 


Storesh 
‘. Call Addressograph Agency 


_—— Adressooroph Agency 
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Call Addressograph Agency 
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Unemployment compensation 


Call Addressograph Agency © Call Addressograph Agency 


Repapive writing 
feu Addressograph Agency 
Routing al War Bond writing 
Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 


wk i 
enemas Coll. Addresi a. q « Taxes, records, billing and 
Property. fax Lecce - 2 collections 
| Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
|. Proxy notices Tool crib control 
Call Add-essograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
a 


Union dues and records 
P Call Addressograph Agency 


Welfare payments 
Call Addressograg 


Sales enmnenentns records 














Addressograph agencies are located in all. principal cities. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation « Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Addonmamaall 


Sall-maea RIE US 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 











Labor Week 








Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SHIFT FROM ‘LITTLE STEEL’ PLAN 


Expectation of Modest Increases to Help Offset Loss of Overtime Pay 


Administration proposal for 
adjusting wage scales on a 
company-by-company basis 


The Government’s venture into wartime 
stabilization of wages is about to enter a 
new phase. That phase will bring a relax- 
ation of controls that will permit workers 
a modest rise in wage rates for the recon- 
version period, to compensate them par- 
tially for the loss of overtime that goes 
with return to a shorter work week. 

Details remain to be worked out, but of- 
ficial thinking on the subject now is taking 
this line: 

Wage adjustments should be worked 
out by industries through collective bar- 
gaining on a company-by-company basis. 
After an agreement has been reached be- 
tween a company and a union, that agree- 
ment would be submitted to the War Labor 
Board for approval. If WLB found the 
agreement was not inflationary, it would 
approve it. If it thought the wage rates 
were too high, it could modify them. 

The “little steel’ formula, under such 
a plan, no longer would be the guidepost 
for determining whether a wage increase 
was inflationary. However, the Govern- 
ment stabilizers would have to establish a 
limitation of some kind beyond which 


wage increases would be considered in- 


flationary. That limitation might not be 
as rigid as the “little steel” formula, which 
fixes a ceiling on increases at 15 per cent 
above the level of Jan. 1, 1941. 

Under this plan, the “little steel” for- 
mula gradually would disappear. It would 
not be revised upward to permit increases 
of any fixed amount, say 20 or 25 per cent 
above the January, 1941, level. Instead, 
there would be more reliance upon natural 
economic forces, rather than upon any 
rigid wage ceiling, to act as a brake on 
inflation. 

Advocates of this plan contend that an 
industry’s ability to pay would serve as a 
deterrent to unreasonable increases. It 
is argued that rates agreed upon at the 
bargaining table would be those that a 
company could afford to pay under recon- 
version conditions. Once a concern has 
converted to peacetime production and 
no longer has the Government as its sole 
customer, it again enters into competition 
with other manufacturers. Then, prices 
become an important brake on runaway 
wages. Profits might not come so easily as 
they did when the Government bought 
an industry’s entire output at a guaran- 
teed price. 

It is suggested that a test of this plan 
might be made in the automobile indus- 
try, which will be one of the first to con- 
vert to civilian production. This industry 
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UAW PRESIDENT THOMAS AND COLLEAGUES IN WASHINGTON ... 
. .. the automobile industry may be the ‘‘guinea pig’ for a new idea in adjusting wages 


36 


already is feeling the early effect of mu- 
nitions cutbacks, and many automobile 
workers, mostly members of the CIO 
United Auto Workers, are being forced 
to look for new jobs. The jobs they find 
will not always pay them as well as the 
ones they left, largely because many of 
the workers will not be getting the over- 
time, with its time-and-one-half pay, that 
they received in war plants. President 
R. J. Thomas and other officials of the 
auto workers’ union are concerned over 
the loss of jobs that will result from cut- 
backs in the auto industry and are urging 
the Government to act quickly to permit 
wage increases to offset loss of overtime. 

Mr. Thomas and other auto workers 
want the Government to go further in 
granting increases than it has shown a 
willingness to go. They are committed to 
the CIO idea, presented recently to Presi- 
dent Truman by CIO President Philip 
Murray. This idea is that basic wage rates 
should be increased 20 per cent immediate- 
ly “to restore prewar relationship be- 
tween wage rates, prices and productivity . 
per man-hour.” 

The wage stabilizers, while willing to 
approve moderate wage increases, are not 
expected to go as far as the CIO would 
like. If they do work out a plan based on 
free collective bargaining, with the War 
Labor Board reserving the right to veto 








SUIETING 
WAR WORKERS 




















—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


... AND IN THE BRIEFING ROOM 
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ere’s Nothing OLD-FASHIO! 
About Aluminum Refiner's Me 








Though 25 
years of experience 
in refining Aluminum 
Alloy Ingot is available 
to you at Aluminum Refiners, 
there is nothing archaic or dated 
in Aluminum Refiners methods. 


The very latest in melting equipment 
—in scientific laboratory controls— 
is in use in Aluminum Refiners plants. 






Nowhere will you find more up-to-the 

minute practices and controls than those 
which guide every step in the produc- 
tion of Aluminum Refiners Alloy Ingot. 








Here is a source in which you can 
have implicit confidence to supply \ 
exactly the Aluminum Alloy oe 
Ingot your order specifies. ¥ 










DIVISION OF BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS 
: ALUMINUM REFINER CORPORATION « DETROIT 26. MICHIGAN 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BUILDING 





EPUBLIC RUBBER products are 
built to serve American indus- 
try. Mining, quarrying, construction engineering, lum- 
bering, the oil industry, manufacturing and processing 
plants, transportation—all classes are served by Re- 
public belting, hose, packing and other mechanical 
rubber goods : - . . ~ o 
Every Republic product is designed and engineered 
for specific use, and to withstand the punishment 
to which it may be subjected. Each is the result 
of careful workmanship, long experience in 
compounding natural and synthetic rubbers, 
and knowledge of combining rubber with 
reinforcing materials. The Republic label 
on any product is your assurance of long, 
economical service. Republic Distribu- 


tors from coast to coast are ready to 
supply your needs. 





WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
or 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


BivVvistown 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUERGSTOWN.1,° OHIO 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 








any unreasonable increases, it does not 
mean a general invitation will be broadcast 
to all unions and employers to reopen 
their contracts with a view to raising wages 
on a nation-wide scale immediately. 

Instead, the adjustment process will be 
slow. Negotiations will be on a company- 
by-company basis, with each case taking 
its turn on the WLB docket. Where agree- 
ment cannot be reached by bargaining, 
WLB will have to write a contract. Thus, 
it will be many months before increases 
are general, just as it was months and 
even years before workers everywhere ob- 
tained full 15 per cent increases under 
the “little steel” formula. 

In many converted plants, workers will 
continue to get their overtime. The work 
week will not be cut back everywhere 
from 48 to 40 hours. Firms returning to 
civilian work will have large backlogs of 
orders they will want to fill in a hurry and 
cannot fill on a 40-hour week. In plants 
where overtime will continue, WLB will 
go slowly in raising basic hourly rates. Its 
chief concern is that workers’ total weekly 
income not fall off too sharply. 

Back of the Administration’s willing- 
ness to raise wage rates lies a desire to 
resist pressure for wage decreases in the 
months ahead. There are many officials, 
too, who contend that purchasing power 
of factory workers must not be allowed 
to decline if industry is to have a market 
for the civilian goods that it is about to 
produce. A third factor is a fear that, 
unless wages are allowed to go up, there 
may be an outbreak of strikes that will 
hamper work for the war against Japan. 


Unemployment insurance. What 
President Truman now is proposing in the 
way of increased unemployment benefits 
is merely stopgap legislation to cover 
workers who are thrown temporarily out 
of jobs during reconversion. He does not 
now ask Congress to .make permanent 
changes in the Social Security Act that 
would require revision of State laws. 
Added cost of the emergency plan would 
be borne by the Federal Government. 

The President believes that unemploy- 
ment benefits paid by the States are too 
small, during this period of high living 
costs, to tide a worker and his family 
over until a new job is available. He be- 
lieves also that the length of time during 
which benefits are paid is too short, and 
that more workers should be entitled to 
receive unemployment payments. 

Those are the reasons behind the pro- 
posal that maximum benefits be raised to 
$25 a week (the maximum in most States 
is $15 to $18 a week and most workers 
are not eligible to receive the maximum); 
why he proposes that workers out of jobs 
be entitled to receive benefits for as long 
as 26 weeks in one year (almost two 
thirds of the States limit the benefits to 
16 weeks or less), and why he is asking 
that the benefits be extended to cover 
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LET A DITTO 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS EXPERT 
CHART YOUR COURSE! 


Ditto Business System designers have had years of expe- 
rience in fitting Ditto systems to individual businesses. 
There is one of these specialists in your vicinity or nearby 
—a man it will pay you to consult regarding your own 
particular problems of— 


PRODUCTION ... save up to 36 hours getting orders 


into your shop! 


PU RCHASING . « - Get raw materials into your plant 


10 days faster! 
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PAYROLL ... All records from one single writing! 
ORDER-BILLI NG... Eliminate 90 per cent ofall typing! 


Write today for sample Ditto Systems 
DITTO, Inc., 648 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
“Ditto Machines Now Available To Anyone.” 
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Photo courtesy Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Tulsa Plant 


One of many industrial uses for Hycar synthetic rubbers 


RITICALLY needed manpower— 
lots of it—was required to perform 
the 42 operations necessary in stretching 
each sheet of aluminum on presses like 
the one in the picture. Before each 
stretch the die, shaped like a huge half 
barrel, had to be covered with grease so 
the metal would not stick. Then the 
formed metal had to be de-greased by a 
series of laborious, time-consuming 
processes. 


Then someone thought of using a 
rubber sheet between die and mecal.- 
Because it would still be necessary to 
grease the die to permit the rubber to 
stretch with the metal, a highly oil- 
resistant material was called for. Hycar 
synthetic rubber provided the answer 
here just as it has done in so many diffi- 
cult industrial applications. Unaffected 
by the grease, Hycar sheets keep the 
metal clean and eliminate the need for 
de-greasing; forty-two operations cut 
to 18; thousands of vital man hours made 
available for other work; $18,950 saved 
each year. And, because of their oil re- 
sistance, toughness and other inherent 
properties, the Hycar sheets last in- 
definitely. 


Additional important properties of 
Hycar synthetic rubbers are shown in 


the box at the right. Check the require- 
ments of your rubber parts—molded, 
extruded, or calendered — against the 
list, keeping in mind that it is possible 
to select the desired combination of prop- 
erties to meet established service condi- 
tions. You'll find, as have so many en- 
gineers and designers, that Hycar is the 
material to use for long-time dependable 
performance. Ask your supplier for parts 
made from Hycar. Hycar Chemical Com- 
pany, Akron 8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1, EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
siona/ stability of parts. 

2, HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures, 

& Low, TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F, 

6. LIGHT WEIGHT—I5% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can ie varied 
from extremely softto bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged con- 
fact under pressure. (Metal adhesions can be 
readily obtained when desired.) 











Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


RARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syrthllc Reubbes 





federal workers, maritime workers ang 
others not now insured (about 30,000,099 
of the country’s 43,000,000 nonfarm work. 
ers now are insured). 

Mr. Truman has not translated his idea; 
into specific law. Details will have to be 
worked out before a bill is written in Cop. 
gress. But what he has in mind is the follow. 
ing plan for financing the increased benefits: 

The Federal Government would finance 
the difference between what a State now 
pays and the proposed $25 maximum. Fo; 
example: Take a State with a maximum 
of $15. This State would continue to pay 
only $15 and the Federal Government 
would pay the added $10 to bring an in. 
sured worker’s total to $25. This would 
not mean that all insured workers would 
be entitled to draw $25 a week, but only 
those whose earnings were high enough to 
qualify them for maximum payments. 

If the State limited payments to 16 
weeks a year, the State and Federal Gov. 
ernments together would foot the bill for 
that period. Where workers were entitled 
to payments for as long as 26 weeks, the 
Federal Government alone would pay the 
benefits for the 10 additional weeks. 

No change would be made in waiting 
periods prescribed by State laws, and the 
added benefits would be administered by 
the States. The waiting period is the 
length of time a worker who is eligible 
for unemployment benefits must wait be- 
fore receiving his first payment. In most 
States that period is only a week; in 12 
or 15, it is two weeks. 


Strikes. A flare-up of strikes is plagu- 
ing federal labor conciliaters again. This 
flare-up appears to be traceable to a slack- 
ening following end of the war in Europe. 

On a recent day, the U.S. Conciliation 
Service reported 38 strikes. This compared 
with a daily average of around 20 that 
prevailed in recent previous weeks. But, 
these 38 strikes involved fewer than 10,000 
workers and most-were quickly settled. 

There was no pattern of grievances to 
indicate that this situation was more than 
a flare-up, except that in many of the 
cases the strikes were called over minor 
issues that previously would have _ been 
settled without a walkout. This leads some 
officials to believe that unions will have 
increasing difficulty in holding members 
to the no-strike pledge now that only one 
war remains to be fought. 

However, there is no indication that the 
country is on the verge of a series of crip- 
pling strikes. On the contrary, officials ex- 
pressed surprise that there have not been 
more walkouts than there have been. 

Statistics made public by the Labor De- 
partment, meanwhile, showed that there 
were 4,956 strikes in 1944, more than dur- 
ing any previous year since the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics began keeping strike rec 
ords. Yet, time lost per worker involved 
was less than for any year for which in- 
formation is available. BLS says that idle- 
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CLOSEST TO THE MOST 


Britain— America’s top-ranking customer, with at least $3,000,000,000 
ready for postwar buying —is nearer to Boston, by air or by sea, than any 
other first-class American port. 

Logan International Airport will handle the largest projected com- 
mercial planes; Boston’s docks, the largest ships. Direct air routes West 
and South are authorized; rail services are excellent. 

Also, within 500 miles of Massachusetts, lies a great, concentrated 
part of our home market: 38% of America’s population, 54% of wages 
and salaries, 50% of income taxes, 72% of savings. 

Write for book giving full facts why, to be in step with the future, 
Massachusetts is the logical location for your plant. Massachusetts 
Development and lodeutaial Commission, State House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DIVERSIFIED 
SKILLED LABOR 


FAVORABLE 
TAX 
SITUATION 


A GOOD PLACE 
TO LIVE 








ness caused by strikes was equivalent to 
less than one tenth of 1 per cent of avail. 
able working time. 


Communism and the ClO. When 
Earl Browder indicated recently that 
American Communists were about to end 
their wartime collaboration with capital. 
ism, he may have indirectly .struck a blow 
at the future of the CIO. This is why: 

Communists wield strong influence in 
some CIO unions. Before Russia went to 
war against Germany, these Communists 
were busy fomenting strikes in industries 
manufacturing munitions. They made con- 
stant trouble for non-Communist leaders 
in the CIO, including President Philip 
Murray. When Germany invaded Russia, 
however, this activity ceased and the 


EARL BROWDER 
-«- not in peace as in war 





Communists became loud in their denun- 
ciation of strikes. 

If the party line now is to shift back to 
the old policy of fomenting class struggle 
in the U.S., an outbreak of Communist- 
inspired strikes can be expected. Strikes 
of this nature will lower the prestige of 
the CIO with many union members and 
will weaken the CIO internally because of 
the dissension that will result between 
Communist and non-Communist factions. 

There are some persons in the labor 
movement who believe that the CIO’s fu- 
ture may be endangered seriously if the 
Communists abandon their collaboration 
policy. It is argued that many unions 
might look with favor upon the invitation 
of the AFL to take back all CIO groups 
that are ready to denounce their CIO 
allegiance and, as AFL President Green 
says, return to the “house of labor.” 
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OUR BOYS DON’T WANT THANKS * * * THEY WANT GUNS, SHIPS, PLANES, TANKS! 











TRAVELERS ACCLAIM THE NEW Ligolerc Koomillé 






YOUR ROOMETTE BY NIGHT 


The beds—6’ 5” long—are made up 
before train time, and can be set in 
place without calling the porter. Bed 
in lower room slides under floor of 
upper room. In the upper room bed 
is fold-in-wall type. Both lock aute- 
matically into day or night posi- 
tions. Other conveniences are: plenty 
of coat hooks; shoe box with out- 
side door for porter; electric shav- 
ms socket; ample reading light. 
Solid sliding door locks for privacy. 








Built by PULLMAN- STANDARD 


* 


Bigger Bonds 
for the 
Big Seventh 


* 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Duplex-Roomette bids fair to become America’s most popular sleeping 
accommodation. Among many dramatic new car designs—all fully engi- 
neered and ready to build—it won wide acclaim in Pullman-Standard’s 
recent exhibits of ‘“ToMoRROW’s TRAINS TODAY.” 


This presentation, exhibited in Chicago, New York and Washington by 
Pullman-Standard, is concrete evidence of its leadership in passenger car- 
building and a preview of its preparations for peacetime employment... 
the U. S. Department of Commerce in Washington sponsored a later show- 
ing of the same exhibit to the general public. 

Pullman-Standard builds the most because it builds the best and builds it 
first. We have no reconversion problem. War materials continue to have 
priority, but without delay we are ready to build the huge amount of badly 
needed passenger cars already ordered from us by the railroads. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD Car Manufacturing Company 


Offices in seven cities Chieago, Hlinois Manufacturing plants in six cities 


YOUR ROOMETTE BY DAY 


Arranged on each side of a center 
aisle, alternating rooms are two steps 
below the others. Their adjustable 
seats, beside large windows, have 
sponge rubber backs and seat cush- 
ions in the latest body-fitting con- 
tours. Each is equipped with com- 
plete toilet facilities; comfortable 
full length bed, individual control 
of heat, light and air conditioning; 
cooled fresh drinking water; liberal 
(out-of-the-way) space for baggage. 
1945, P. S. C. M. Co. 
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World’s largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


GO SIGNAL FOR CIVILIAN GOODS: 


WHAT WE WILL GET FIRST 


Items, From Clocks to Aluminum Pans, That Will Be Made Quickly 


Longer wait for bicycles, 
cheap cameras, other things 
that require wood or cloth 


U.S. manufacturers are getting the 
green light from Washington to go ahead 
with civilian production. On July 1 an- 
other signal will flash that will permit 
them to buy what steel, copper and alu- 
minum they can find on the open market. 
Except for aluminum, these materials will 
not be abundant, but quantities are in 
sight to promise householders a modest 
supply of many things they now lack. 

This supply will not be sufficient to 
meet demand for a year or longer, but in- 
dustry’s total output is expected to be well 
above 1939 levels by July 1, 1946. And 
except for large items. like automobiles 
and homes, scarcities definitely should 
begin to ease near the end of this year. 

On the basis of orders actually issued 
and controls actually lifted. these are the 
prospects: 

Refrigerators. Production this year of 
530,000 mechanical refrigerators may not 
compare favorably with an annual prewar 
production of 3,700,000 units. However, 
since 1945’s output will come only in the 
last six months, the rate of production, 
compared with a prewar six-month aver- 
age of 1,850,000 units, indicates the ease 
with which industry can make the switch 
to its high peacetime levels. 

Washing machines provide another 
measure of speed in reconversion. In the 
final six months of this year, 700,000 units 
will be produced. This compares favorably 
with the 2,266,000 units a year turned out 
before the war, if measured against 1,133,- 
000, half the yearly output. 

Electric ranges will be produced at the 
rate of 130,000 a year after Jnly 1, 1945. 
Before the war, this industry turned out 
564,000 ranges a year. 

Electric irons promise to be in much 
better supply. This industry is expected to 
produce 2,000,000 irons this year, com- 
pared with 5,000,000 in 1940. An attempt 
was made to get 2,000,000 irons in 1944, 
buc ‘he industry produced only 804,000. 

Electric fans should be available for 
home or office use in the summer of 1946. 


JUNE 8, 1945 





PRODUCTION THIS YEAR 


Alarm Clocks 
4,160,000 
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ANNUAL PREWAR PRODUCTION 
12,500,000 | 
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There will not be enough to satisfy every 
buyer, but fans are on their way. 

Small electric appliances should ap- 
pear on retail shelves in fair quantity. for 
this year’s Christmas trade. That includes 
toasters, mixers, hot plates and lamps. 

Alarm clock production is rising rapid- 
ly. Before the war, 12,500,000 alarm clocks 
(spring and electric) were produced per 
year. Today production is a third of the 
prewar rate, but, by the end of the Japa- 
nese war, output is expected to reach the 
prewar level. 

Small metal toys will be available for 
this year’s Christmas trade. That includes 
small wagons, “kiddie cars,” diminutive 
automobiles, trucks, airplanes, and other 
playthings for infants and small children. 

Radio tubes and dry cell batteries soon 
are to be relatively plentiful. WPB is au- 
thorizing 4,000,000 tubes a month for ci- 
villian radio sets, and there will be twice 
as many batteries on the market as at 
present. Radio sets, however, are likely 
to be slow in returning to retail stores. 
WPB has decided that tubes for replace- 
ments are more important than tubes for 
new sets, and this industry still is swamped 
with war orders. 

Pots and pans should find their way 
back to retail shelves quickly. The War 
Production Board has removed controls 
over the manufacture of aluminum kitchen 
utensils. There is no scarcity of metal for 
this purpose, and makers of these items 
have few difficult reconversion problems. 

Lawn mowers and garden tools are to 
be expected by householders, for the sum- 
mer of 1946. WPB has removed restric- 
tions on the output of power and hand 
mowers, rakes, hoes, shovels, spades, picks 
and other tools. Steel is expected to be 
in better supply by the end of the year, 
and plants should be ready for production 
by that time. 

Household tools also should be flow- 
ing to market in greater supply within 
a few months. Restrictions on_ pliers, 
wrenches, nippers, saws—even electrically 
powered hand tools—have been lifted. 

Sporting goods should be available in 
fair supply a year hence. Shotguns now can 
be produced and small-arms orders for the 
Army and Navy are being cut back. The 
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Pitney- Bowes PosTAGE METER CO. 





Phfft... phfft... phfft... phfft — 


What goes on here anyway ? Merely amodern 
miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap ... fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 
from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a little. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too; needs no facing, cancelling or 
postmarking ...Tens of thousands are speeding 
business mail everywhere . . . Pitney-Bowes 
made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production)... Will make the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you’d like 
an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just write... 


1985 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 










supply of sporting ammunition should in. 
crease apace with shotgun output. Golf 
balls and golf clubs also can be made again, 
Cameras and photographic equipment 
also have the go-ahead sign from Wash- 
ington. A few popular types are expected 
to be on the market by Christmas, but 
cheaper models may be delayed by the 
textile shortage, since textiles are used for 
camera covers. Civilian supplies of film 
should improve by next spring. 
Telephone sets now can be made for 
civilians. The telephone companies are ex- 
pected to begin eating into the backlog of 
orders for new sets, but it is expected that 
more than a year will be required before 
supply can begin to meet demand. 
Typewriters and office machinery also 
can be produced without restriction if 
plants can find the material. Indications 
are that, near the end of the year, sup- 
plies will be available to put a few of these 
items on the market early in 1946. 
Construction to modernize and repair 
homes and commercial buildings also can 
be undertaken on a larger scale. As much 
as $1,000 can be spent on a one-family 
house in town or on a farm; $2,000 on a 
two-family dwelling to $5,000 for a five- 
family dwelling. The previous limit on 
home improvements was $200. 
Apartment houses can be altered and 
repaired to a limit of $5,000, and the same 
amount of work can be done on office 
buildings, stores, restaurants, theaters and 
other business buildings. Factories and 
industrial plants can be remodeled to the 
extent of $25,000, instead of $5,000. 
Actually, there are only a few civilian 
products that manufacturers now are spe- 


cifically forbidden to produce. Of the 650° 


controls in effect on April 1, WPB has re- 
voked 156, and another 83 are scheduled 
to be removed in six weeks. Controls over 
raw materials are being kept, however, and 
herein lies the hitch in plans for recon- 
version. Civilian manufacturers, except 
where their output is programed from 
Washington, will get no aid in buying ma- 
terials, must scramble for the supply left 
over from military programs. 

At present, military schedules indicate 
that only 500,000 additional tons of steel 
will be released in the three-month period 
beginning July 1. Most of that can be used 
by utilities and railroads for necessary re- 
pairs. Shortages also are expected to con- 
tinue in lumber, textiles, leather and paper. 
Searcity of these materials may interfere 
with the output of the following products: 

Automobiles are to be held down to 
200,000 this year, but, after the first of 
next year, production is expected to climb 
steadily. 

Sewing machines are expected to en- 
counter difficulty in getting cabinet wood, 
castings and electric motors. The outlook 
is that portable models, which use less ma- 
terial, will be produced first. 

Vacuum cleaners promise to be lim- 
ited to the available supply of motors, 
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Which one is the heiress? 


One is a working girl, the other a debutante. Yet, from 
the way they are dressed, it is almost impossible to tell 
which is which. For today, fashionable apparel is available 
at prices that millions of women can afford. 

A major force in democratizing women’s fashions has 
been the increasingly widespread use of rayon. Today 
more than half of women’s dresses are made of rayon. 

The reasons are easily understood. Rayon, being a 
man-made fiber, is the subject of constant improvement 
and development through scientific research. As its price 
has dropped from $4.75 a pound to 55¢ a pound, its qual- 
ities and uses have advanced at 2 corresponding rate. It 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


has become the customary fiber for an ever-widening 
range of fabric textures. 

Rayon’s influence has made women’s ready-to-wear a 
3 billion dollar industry, in which an estimated half- 
million people earn their living. This has had social as 
well as economic effects. To dress smartly is no longer 
the special privilege of a wealthy few. It is a hunger that 
any woman of average means can now satisfy. 

Here, then, is another aspect of the broad contribu- 
tion to a better life for al] America that is being made 
by the continuous research program of the American 
Viscose Corporation. 
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Bostitched “Flying Radio Stations” 








WEATHER- BUREAU 
“PARATROOPE RS! 


If a package straight from the heavens lands in your 
yard ... it will probably be a “radiosonde”. . . scientific 
aerial radio transmitter and recorder . . . balloon-borne 
many miles into the stratosphere . . . broadcasting 
basic weather information... until, its mission fulfilled, 
it is parachute-borne safely to earth. Complete instruc- 
tions will be found on the package for its return ... so 
that it may be sent aloft again and again. 

BOSTITCHING plays a part in insuring the safe landing 
and the re-use of this modern miracle ... an outstand- 
ing example of the Weather Bureau’s engineering in- 
genuity and salvaging economy. 

This use illustrates a simple, frequent Bostitch appli- 
cation. Whenever you think of fastening . .. metal, 
wood, plastics, paper, cloth, leather, rubber... in any 
combination ... remember that in thousands of war- 
time and peacetime applications BOSTITCH fastens it 
better and faster with wire. 

Bostitch field men the world over ... specializing ex- 
clusively in stapling ... backed by forty years’ stapling 
experience ... will be glad to discuss with you how 
Bostitch machines, when available, can help you get 
the best fastening results. 


Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 86 Blackmore St., 
East Greenwich, R. I. (or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Bostitch Staples in most sizes 
are now available. 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 


Crs. dl belch, wilt 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY 


WHE 


MACHINES 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 








electric connections and_ steel castings, 

Bicycle production is no longer restrici- 
ed by specific order, but manufacturer, 
expect trouble in getting saddle materials 
—leather and textiles—which promise to 
be scarcer than metals. 

Velocipedes for children face the same 
production problems as_ bicycles. The 
same situation also is true of motor- 
cycles, which have the added supply diffi- 
culty of obtaining engines and automo- 
tive parts. 

Electric trains and the more complicat- 
ed mechanical toys cannot be expected in 
any substantial volume for a year or more. 
This industry has the same reconversion 
problem as the automobile industry. 

Furniture, including davenports, chairs, 
settees, beds and tables, is expected to re- 
main Materials needed by this 
industry are all short—wood for frames, 
textiles for coverings, plastics and_ glue 
for fittings and trim. Production controls 
for metal furniture are being retained for 
the time being, except that a few metal 
furniture plants may reconvert under spot- 
authorization orders. 

Galvanized ware, such as_ buckets, 
pails, garbage cans and kitchen utensils, 
also promise to return to market more 
slowly than other items. The reason is that 
sheet steel is expected to be scarcer than 
other types and sheet is needed for these 
items. Containers, such as tin cans, com- 
pete with galvanized ware for steel sheet, 
and container plants will get priorities on 
materials, 

Cutlery is another item expected to be 
slower than others in increasing supplies 
for civilians. Stainless steel is scarce and 
promises to remain so, and alloy steel, 
needed for the sharp edges of knives of all 
types, will be short. 

Flatware has the same prospects as 
cutlery. All materials for knives, forks and 
spoons are except silver. Plated 
ware requires a_ nickel and _ nickel 
is a metal that is not expected to be 
plentiful in the immediate future. Wood 
will be scarce for the handles of the cheap- 
er type of steel knives. 

Sterling silver, however, should _be- 
come relatively abundant in the months 
ahead. All restrictions on the use of domes- 
tic silver have been removed, and manu- 
facturers may purchase all the American- 
mined silver they can find. Prices of do- 
mestic silver are considerably higher than 
the world price. 

All in all, the outlook for civilian sup- 
plies in the year ahead is likely to be the 
reverse of the supply situation in early 
years of the war. When war began, metals 
were the first materials to become scarce 
and durable products were the first to 
disappear from retail markets. Now, dur- 
able products are to return to market in 
a steadily increasing volume, while the 
lighter goods—shoes, clothing, draperies 
and paper products—are to become scarc- 
er until the war ends. 
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Somewhere within 
phone call of the place 
where you do business 
there’s a man whose job 
it is to keep mistakes 
from happening. 

He can help you keep 
them from happening in your business. 

This man is your National representative. As a result 
of training and experience he knows systems... the 
kind that every business needs to obtain facts and 
figures on which to base decisions, to handle money 
and keep records and keep books. 


Whatever the size or nature of your business may 
be ... small store, big bank, modest laundry, or huge 
plant .. . the National representative can show you a 
proven system that’s designed to fit your specific needs. 


The man who 
keeps mistakes 
from happening 








This Help Costs You Nothing 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction without 
obligation. You have only to ask, and the National 
representative will be glad to discuss the systems used 
in your business. 


As a result of this check, you may well be able to 
cut costs and reduce mistakes in handling general 
bookkeeping, posting of accounts receivable, and dis- 
tribution of sales and costs. 


Why not take advantage of this opportunity to talk 
over your problems now? Remember, there is no ob- 
ligation. Simply call your National representative, 
have him go over your present system with you, and 
you can make whatever decision the facts suggest. 


National Accounting - Bookkeeping Machines. are 
available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 





ELECTRIC 
TURRET DRIVE 


for the Navy’s Latest 


a wy 











DATA: 
Turret drive motor, fan-cooled, 3 hp inter- 
mittent duty,2 hp continuous duty, 9,000 
rpm — Supplied with 3.8 gear reduction, 


female spline take-off shaft — Standard 
AN take-off flange—Weight, 12.4 pounds. 
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PECIALLY designed EEMCO electric 
motors solved the problem of build- 
ing-in exceptional firepower into the 
Navy’s new PB4Y-2 Privateer. Illustrated 
- here is one of the electric motor units in- 
stalled to operate hydraulic pumps for 
power driving the ERCO nose and side 
turrets of this Consolidated Vultee heavy- 
weight. 

The motors had to be compact, light 
in weight, dependable, easy to maintain. 
EEMCO engineers met these requirements 
not only in building the turret motors but 
also in the design of the azimuth gear 
boxes, the elevation gear boxes, the slip- 
ring assemblies and the limit motion con- 
trol and limit motion gear drive boxes for 
the nose turret. Heavy load factors as 
against the light gear boxes required 
made design problems difficult. 

EEMCO exists upon electrical and mo. 
tor design problems, and their solutions. 
Active now in war time design and manu- 
facture, adapting electric drives to widely 
varying requirements — from fighting air- 
craft to wind tunnel models, to submers- 
ible pumps for marine and other applica- 
tions — EEMCO offers its long and inten- 
sive experience for the solution of tough 
work problems. This experience is avail- 
able for war requirements — later for 
peace-time production or products. 

Names are being filed in 
the reserve list for our 
catalog ‘Custom Built 
Motors for a World of 
Needs’. Copies of this 
limited edition can be 
distributed only upon 
\ written request. In order 


\fo get your copy, your 
}name must be in soon. 



















ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AND MFG. CORP. 
4606 W. Jefferson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
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ABOUT MORE GAS AND TIRES 


Millions of automobile drivers now are 
going to get more gasoline and new tires. 
But just who will benefit most is the ques- 
tion. The answer is: In the case of gas, 
those who can show that they need larger 
quotas for essential driving in connection 
with their work or business. They will 
come for the most part from present hold- 
ers of B cards. 

As for tires, only a small percentage of 
those who need new ones will be able to 
get them from the 2,000,000 that are being 
allotted to passenger-car drivers in June. 
Thus, the procedure in applying for more 
gasoline and new tires and the basis on 
which applications are approved have a 
meaning for all drivers. 


If you are an automobile driver and think 
you have a good claim for more gasoline, 
you should take the matter up with your 
regular rationing board. You can make 
formal application for an added allotment 
by mail, or you can go to your local board. 
Applications must be made on OPA Form 
R-535. If you already have a B card, this 
form probably was sent to you to be used 
in renewing your present card. 


On this form, you must give a complete 
record of your present gasoline ration 
status. You also must give a detailed ex- 
planation of why you think you are en- 
titled to an increased allotment. You must 
tell what your occupation is, the number 
of business trips you plan to take each 
month, and the distance to be traveled. 
In addition, you must explain the nature 
of your occupational driving—whether it 
is a sales or business trip, a repair call or 
just traveling between your home and 
place of business or work. 


Applications for increased rations can be 
filed at any time, but local boards will not 
begin to process them until June 11. If 
your application is approved, your added 
quota of gasoline will be based upon the 
date when the application was received, 
beginning with June 11. If your B card 
has 30 days or less to run, you will be sent 
additional coupons and a new book for the 
next quarter. But, where a card has more 
than 30 days to run, the holder will be 
sent coupons for additional gasoline dur- 
ing the current quarter. Another applica- 
tion for renewal must be made at the 
start of his next quarter. 


Who would be likely to qualify for an 
increased quota of gasoline? 


If you are a salesman and are required to 
travel on business, you may have a good 
claim for more occupational driving. Many 
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salesmen have been operating on less gaso- 
line than they need, and many of the in- 
creases in B-card allotments are expected 
to go to them. Similarly, if you are a real 
estate dealer, you may have a good cage 
for more gasoline to drive prospective cus- 
tomers. Or if you have to interview per- 
sons in connection with your work or travel 
from place to place on different jobs, you 
may be able to get a higher B-card rating, 
On the other hand, your chances probably 
are slint if your B card was granted only to 
give you gasoline to drive between your 
home and place of work or business. If your 
present B card calls for only 200 miles of 
driving a month, that’s all that you are 
likely to get now except for the automatic 
50 per cent increase that gives all A-card 
holders a little more gas each month. 


Many of the increases will be made possi- 
ble through OPA’s system of raising the 
ceilings for B-card holders. These ceilings 
now are to be uniform throughout the 
country—650 miles a month for B-card 
drivers. Heretofore they have varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In the East, the 
highest possible allotment under a B card 
was 325 miles of driving a month, with 
475 miles in the Midwest and 400 miles in 
the Far West. If your B-card allotment was 
at or near the ceiling for your region and 
your needs for occupational driving are 
high, you have a good chance now to 
qualify for more gasoline. 


Now, as to tires. Who can get new ones? 


You have to be a holder of a B or C card 
to get a new passenger-car tire. If you have 
only an A card, you can’t get a new tire, 
and indications are that there will be none 
for A drivers in the early future. Even if 
vou have a B or C card, you must show 
pressing need, as there are not nearly 
enough new tires to go around among those 
who should have them. You ean apply at 
your loca! board, using the regular form for 
this purpose. Your application will not be 
considered unless an official tire inspector 
certifies on it that your old tire is in such 
shape that it cannot be recapped or repaired 
If your application is approved, you can 
go to a retail dealer and buy a new tire. 


OPA officials emphasize that the tire situa- 
tion is very tight, despite the fact that the 
June quota of 2,000,000 is 500;000 above 
the allotment for May, and 1,000,000 above 
April. On June 1, there was a backlog of 
about 500,000 pending applications. Also, 
tires usually wear out faster in hot weather. 
Because of these factors and present low 
inventories, tire dealers expect no big im- 
provement in the tire situation during 1945. 
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Almost every American > 
; | benefits every day 
| from the products of 


BORG -WARNER 
















PRECISION MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN DRIVES for a vast variety of war uses in battleships, landing craft, tugs 
and tanks, is painted by James Sessions at the Morse Chain Company in Ithaca, N. Y. This great Borg- 
Warner plant is one of the world’s largest makers of automotive timing chains. Morse, also, makes both roller 
and silent rocker chains as well as sprockets for every hook-up where chain transmits power. These range 
from the smallest sizes to giant assemblies. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine, and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


When American industry converts 
to peace, its genius for production 
which proved so valuable in war 
again will be devoted to raising the 
standard of living of our nation. 
Then as now Borg-Warner will 
make contributions in many fields. 
For it not only produces complete 
products, but also essential oper- 
ating parts for products of other in- 
dustries. Just, as one example, 
Borg-Warner parts are serving in 9 
out of 10 “‘makes” of automobiles. 


The engineering and large-scale 
production of this group of com- 
panies has been guided from the be- 
ginning by the basic principle: 
“Design it better, make it better.” 
This striving for progress is typically 
American and partly responsible for 
the great developments which in- 
dustry has brought our country. 
Today this Borg-Warner ideal is 
pledged to Victory. Tomorrow it will 
be working to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 





These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING 


MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS 
PESCO PRODUCTS ¢« ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 

















FOR TRUSTWORTHY TIRES 


dint shneme you can trust in Rubber 


The most important feature of a tire 
today is the name of the maker. Frankly, 
it is the only safe yardstick of present 
tire values! 

The reason is born of the war. Immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor, the entire indus- 
try was asked to adopt GRS (Government 
Rubber Styrene) as the synthetic for tire 
making. New techniques had to be devel- 
oped to process this new soft plastic into 
serviceable tires . . . and all manufac- 
turers started at the same time to develop 
those techniques. 

Some have been more skilful than others! 


That is why your ONLY guarantee of 











quality in the tires you buy today is the 
name of the maker, and the skill for which 
that name is a symbol. 


For 24 years the name “Seiberling” on a 
tire has been a promise of fine quality. 
That promise has never been broken. 
With each passing year of intense con- 
centration on quality, the Seiberling 
organization of Experts in Rubber has 
added to its reservoir of skill. 


And so today the name “Setberling” on 
a tire, more than ever, means extra quality 
and longer wear. It is A Name You Can 
Trust in Rubber. 


SEIBERLING 


Experi in Rubber 





RETAILED ONLY BY FREE, 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS MEN 
DISPLAYING THIS SIGN OF QUALITY 


SEIBERLING 
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ants tires ore consumed at the rate 
5 seconds! That means fewer tires 
you. Guard your present tires, 
st, And help end this wor sooner- 


IGGER BoNps 
IN THE 
h WAR LOAN! 


EIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
‘Ohio, U.S.A. © Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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PLAN TO SWELL U.S. INCOME 
BY CRACKDOWN ON TAX EVADERS 


Businessmen who handle large amounts 
of cash now can expect closer scrutiny of 
their accounts by Internal Revenue agents. 
And the Treasury is to have a means of 
checking large cash transactions. 

That is the effect to be expected from 
the latest campaign against tax evaders, 
which will dwarf the tax drive on boot- 
leggers during prohibition. The present 
drive promises to yield $1,000,000,000 a 
year in added revenue, and, incidentally, to 
put a crimp in black-market operations. 

As a basis for the drive: 

Banks, loan agencies and all firms en- 
gaged primarily in cashing checks and ex- 
changing money are required to report 
each month any exceptional cash deals of 
their customers. Any transaction is to be 
regarded with suspicion if it involves 
$1,000 or more in large bills, or $10,000 or 
more in currency of any denomination. 

These reports will cover both deposits 
and withdrawals. If a bank customer wants 
an unusually large amount of currency or 
$1,000 worth of large-denomination bills, 
he is likely to be asked why. And, if a 
customer deposits an excessive amount of 
cash, or an unusual number of large bills, 
he is to be asked where he got it. Even if 
he wants to change large bills for smaller 
ones, or simply to cash a large check, the 
transaction is likely to be reported. 

A force of 10,000 agents is to be 
added to the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s 

















—Goldberg in New York Sun 


QUESTION—WHO LET HIM IN?... 


JUNE 8, 1945 


present staff of 1,500 engaged in this 
work, if Congress approves the cost. Op- 
erating under Elmer L. Irey, Chief Co-or- 
dinator of Treasury Enforcement Agencies, 
these investigators will use reports of 
banks and loan companies as leads to ex- 
amine cash deals. Any deliberate irregu- 
larities will result in criminal charges. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau is ask- 
ing Congress for an additional appropria- 
tion of $36,000,000 to expand his campaign. 
Since the Treasury hopes to collect 20 
times that sum, Congress is expected to 
consider the proposal a good investment. 

Evidence that cash is being used to hide 
taxable income already is accumulating. 
A New York restaurant chain is reported 
to have turned up $2,200,000 in cash, ac- 
cumulated over the last three years but 
not reported for tax purposes. A meat 
dealer in Washington, suspected of divert- 
ing 250,000 pounds of meat a week to the 
black market, is said to owe the Govern- 
ment $400,000 in taxes on his profits. An- 
other meat dealer in Baltimore reported a 
net income of $35,000 for 1944, but the 
Treasury charges that he netted at least 
$400,000 that year. 

Altogether, the Treasury has 10,000 
cases under suspicion, of which 3,600 now 
are being investigated. They include liquor 
dealers, produce dealers, jewelry stores and 
clothing merchants. Additional cases are 
expected to be brought to light as soon 





—Harris & Ewing 
... MR. IREY WILL FIND THE ANSWER 
... the Treasury is figuring on convictions and collections 
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HOW AN INQUIRY 
BECAME 
A DIVISION 


















Making punished parts for other people’s 
products is exciting business. You never 
know what you're going to be asked to 
make next. Or what may develop from a 
routine request. The one thing you do 
know is that hard and fast rules cannot 
be laid down from the top without limiting 
progress somewhere among the 57 plants. 

Policies must come from the top. Every- 
day decisions must come from local man- 
agement, starting with foremen. In Brake 
Shoe we call this releasing of initiative 


| “Bottom-Up Management.” It leads to 





growth—often in unexpected directions. 
A Braking Problem 


For instance, no one in top management 
figured that a request to a salesman for 
help in braking heavy buses would lead 
to a new Brake Shoe division. Yet, thanks 
to Bottom-Up Management, that is just 
what happened. 

Street railways knew our brake shoes, 
knew we could stop heavy cars and trains 
efficiently. When buses began to come in, 
and available automotive braking mate- 
rials were unsatisfactory, the street rail- 
way people turned to Brake Shoe. 

In 1924, three of our engineers were as- 
signed this problem. They knew railroad 
braking, but neither they nor anyone else 
knew much about stopping buses and 
trucks, They had to learn the hard way, by 
trying and failing and trying again. By 
testing, testing and testing again, 

A Division is Born 


Unhampered by restricting regulations, 
encouraged by management’s faith, stimu- 
lated by complete responsibility, these men 
eventually did develop a better braking 
material, yes, and a new kind of braking 
material, first for buses, later for trucks 
and passenger automobiles, 

This is how American Brakeblok Divi- 
sion started, and grew. We think Brake 
Shoe’s Bottom-Up Management had much 
to do with its development into one of the 
leading producers of automotive and in- 
dustria. brake lining. 
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te the people in the eleven west- 
ern states reside in California. This is the 
West's greatest market. If, in your own sur- 
veys, the present and post-war opportunities 
in California occupy an important place, re- 
member this: At Bank of America, which 
serves California through branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting 
the vital banking and financial needs of to- 
day. Executives throughout the country are 
finding the services of this bank invaluable, 
whether their interests lie in the field of agri- 
culture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching future 
foreign markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries 
receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fAyincs ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco-Los Angeles 

















as more agents are assigned to this work. 

Black-market operators and price. 
ceiling violators often are uncovered 
through tax investigations, since they want 
to conceal their incomes to avoid taxes as 
well as to escape detection. Not ail tax. 
evasion cases, however, involve other vio. 
lations of the law. Instances have been 
reported of officers of corporations pocket- 
ing proceeds of their companies, so that 
sales would not be taxed as corporate earn- 
ings. Grocers, liquor dealers and other re- 
tail merchants have forgotten to ring up 
sales on their cash registers, or have rung 
up smaller amounts than they actually 
received. Some taxi drivers, waiters and 
others who are paid in cash are suspected 
of neglecting to report all their earnings 
to the Treasury. Such deals, as well as 
black-market operations, are to come un- 
der scrutiny. 

High wartime taxes are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the increased evasion sus- 
pected by tax officials. Excess-profits taxes, 
for example, can claim 80 per cent of a 
corporation’s earnings. Individuals have to 
pay the Treasury from 20 to 90 per cent 
of their incomes, after exemptions, in taxes, 
Rates at that level provide an inducement 
for many persons and corporations to con- 
ceal their earnings. 

The reason why the Treasury is con- 
cerned with cash deals is that currency 
transactions provide an easy method of 
concealing incomes. 

Large bills in circulation provide some 
measure of the tax evasion that may be 
going on. Bills circulating in denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000 have increased from a total 
value of $3,044,000,000 in December, 1941, 
to $7,900,000,000 in March, 1944. Much 
of the demand for these large bills is sus- 
pected of coming from tax evaders. Few 
individuals or businesses normally have a 
legitimate use for this type of currency. 

The Treasury once considered calling 
in large bills as a tax-control device, but the 
opinion prevailed that tax evaders simply 
would shift to smaller denominations. 
Now, these bills will continue to circulate, 


but the Treasury believes that their cir- 


culation will blaze the trail to thousands 
of tax evaders and lead to increased re- 
ceipts from taxes and penalties. 


Speculation. An executive order to 
curb speculation in farm and city real es- 
tate, and possibly in securities, is being 
recommended to President Truman by the 
Stabilization Board. This Board is a policy- 
advising agency for the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

Rising prices for farm. land and city 
homes have been an increasing official con- 
cern. The order, if issued, probably would 
limit the time during which credit could 
be extended for land purchases and in- 
crease the down payment required. A sug- 
gestion has been made that a 35 per cent 
down payment be required for homes. 
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That’s right, Lynn, 
and this textile expert 
tells you why... 
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“ACCESSORIES TO MATCH” owe much to coal. 


Colors for lipsticks, nail polish. Scents for per- 
fumes. Plastics for costume jewelry. More than 
200,000 useful products depend on coal —and 
many of them glorify America’s women. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN SAY | 
— “THANKS FOR COAL“: © 
Last year, for home, fac- ¢ 
story, farm, industry and § 
railroads, the coal industry : 
produced 620 million tons 
... more coal than has ever been mined in any | 





year in any country in history! And the industry 
is hard at work to make your post-war home- 
heating coal in more uniform sizes, dustless— 
cleaner than ever. 
Surprising Facts about Bituminous Coal 
O In wages alone, the Bituminous Coal miner’s @ 
share of the total value of his production aver- s 
ages about 60%. This compares with 16% for all 
manufacturing industries as a whole. 
2) For home heating and factory power, Bitu- 
minous Coal is the most plentiful and the lowest @ 
cost fuel. It is also smokeless and odorless when § 
burned in modern equipment. 
@) Factory payrolls rest on coal. America’s fac- | 
tories depend on Bituminous Coal for two- 
thirds of all the fuel needed to keep running. @ 
Biruminous Coat INsTITUTE , 
60 East 42Np STREET, NEw York 17, N. Y. 















FOR MAIL... 


The latest letter from home, “her” 
photo, and his favorite pipe . . . three 
of the most cherished possessions of 
“G-I Joe.” 

The cool, sweet-smoking Kirsten 
is rapidly becoming the favorite 
pipe of thousands of service men 
overseas. These fine pipes are 
now distributed by the armed / 
forces to overseas PX and Ship { 
Service Stores, but they will , 
be back...a genuine Kirsten ; 
is worth waiting for! / 





















Two down— 
' 
pres "ine KIRSTEN 
uy More PIPE CO. 
War Bonds Dept. 119 


Seattle 1,W». 
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“RADIATOR” PIPE 











Financing Business 
»els Our Business 


Thousands of business- 
men throughout the 
country find specific 
and tangible advantages 
in dealing with The 
Philadelphia National 
Bank —a strictly com- 


mercial bank. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GROWING TRADE WITH AMERICAS 
DESPITE LATIN IMPORT CONTROLS 


A start toward postwar expansion of 
U.S. trade with Latin America is expected 
this year. Total dollar volume may well 
exceed the $953,000,000 of goods sold to 
Latin America last year. 

This indicates import controls in Latin 
America will not act as a general restric- 
tion on trade. Instead, they will screen 
imports and limit them to goods most 
urgently needed until such time as all 
types of goods again are in free supply. 

If Latin America had unlimited gold 
and foreign exchange reserves, such con- 





—CIAA 
MADE IN BRAZIL 
« « « protection is a live issue 


trols would not be necessary. But, despite 
the accumulation of record foreign trade 
balances during the war, Latin-American 
requirements for foreign goods are so large 
that some selective control of imports is 
necessary to satisfy urgent needs. Obsolete 
and worn-out equipment, kept in service 
often through makeshift repairs during the 
war, cannot continue to operate indefinite- 
ly. Brazil and Colombia, followed by other 
countries, therefore are taking measures to 
limit use of exchange to pay for imports 
of goods most urgently needed. 

In Brazil, a licencia previa, or prior 
license, is to be required for imports. This 
control is intended to prevent spending 
of foreign exchange for luxury goods rather 
than for necessary imports, as was the 
case after the last war. 


56 


Brazil needs locomotives, railway roll- 
ing stock, coastal vessels, trucks, busses, 
airplanes, generators, electric motors, min- 
ing machinery and other heavy equip- 
ment to maintain and expand her econ- 
omy. The first of 10,000 U.S. trucks to 
go to Brazil this year already are being 
assembled at Sao Paulo. A Brazilian mis- 
sion is to place orders in this country for 
modern merchant vessels to be built as 
soon as possible. 

This indicates the type of imports that 
are to be preferred by Latin-American 
buyers who must justify their foreign 
purchases to their governments. Luxury 
imports are to be restricted for the time 
being. Other countries are considering 
controls similar to those set up _ by 
Brazil. 

Some U.S. foreign traders fear that 
selective import controls could be used to 
protect new Latin-American industries. 
For example, protection of new industries 
is a live issue in Brazil and is expected 
to come up during this year’s pre-election 
activities. Import controls with the [i- 
cencia previa could be used by the Govern- 
ment to protect Brazilian industries. It 
could do this by refusing, on grounds of 
national interest and preference for urgent 
goods, to permit importation of items that 
can be produced in Brazil. There are many 
new industries throughout Latin America 
demanding protection against imports. 

U.S. officials counter this viewpoint 
by pointing out that demand for most 
goods will far outstrip visible supply for 
some time to come. British trade officials 
have indicated that Britain cannot fill nor- 
mal export needs for another 18 months. 
The problem will be to divide available 
production between domestic and foreign 
markets. 

Typical of this sharing, and of the re- 
cent shift in goods available, are Swedish 
offers to Latin America to ship a limited 
number of trucks and delivery by Britain 
of 130,000 bags of cement to Brazil. Also, 
more shipping is being made available on 
some routes to Latin America. 

Because of this, and as more goods be- 
come available, U.S. exports to Latin 
America may well continue to rise. But 
emphasis is to be on goods currently need- 
ed to replace worn-out equipment and to 
aid in expansion of industrial output. 
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: j < well, 
F. F. Smythe, Tool Crib Foreman, Wichita, Kans. —— 


They come from all over the country and many walks of life. Directly 
or indirectly, they are business partners of yours. 

Directly, if you own stock in an electric light and power company, 
as these nine people do. They were picked at random from several 
million shareholders in America’s business-managed electric companies. 

Indirectly, if you have a savings account or life insurance policy, 
like 67,000,000 other Americans. When you make a deposit or pay 
a premium, the money is invested—put to work for you. 

Banks and insurance companies invest your money carefully. They 
put a lot of it into light and power securities — because electric com- 
panies have proved their soundness over the years. 

So the electric industry is probably the most widely owned industry 
in America. You and almost every other adult American are partners 
in it. And whatever helps the industry helps you. 


@ Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR,” with Robert Armbruster’s 
Orchestra. NOW every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, CBS Network. 


* 
167 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 











REAMING of the plane you'll travel in tomorrow, 

soldier? Cruising up to five miles a minute, sound- 
proofed, air-conditioned, smartly decorated, with the 
softest seats known to the anatomy of man... anda 
good-looking stewardess to serve you piping hot meals 
when you're hungry! 

The Airlines will be ready with the planes and the 
service and the speed you'll need when it’s all over and 
you’re back on the job, hustling yourself a career out of 
the opportunities which await you. 


Already the nation’s Airlines are winning the wartime 
struggle to provide enough passenger capacity for all 
who must get there the fastest way. And nearer comes 
the day when, with larger planes and expanded schedules, 
they will fulfill the demand of millions for the speed, 


"Tomorrow, Joe, well have this speed 


and cushions too !“ 


economy and comfort of travel by air and for the swift 
handling of cargo and mail. 


As any serviceman can tell you, air transportation is a 
mighty important thing to America. Never, in time of 
war, has a nation been so favored with a weapon ready- 
forged to meet its enemies. Never, in time of peace, 
could a nation find so ready at hand so powerful and 
efficient a-tool of reconstruction. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 

early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 

by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 

Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 
» » 

This advertisement is sponsored by the nation's airlines 

and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADOING THE WORLD tN AIR TRANSPORT 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Amerscanm Business 


Title Reg. U.S. b: 


The lid is about to be lifted part way from hourly rates of pay; is to be 
tilted enough to permit bargaining for raises to offset some of overtime losses. 

Idea isn't to open up a free-for-all in wage demands. It is not to give a 
fixed wage increase across the board. It doesn't mean that the Government will 
give up its review of individual raises. Controls are to stay on, as at present. 

However, a concession of this kind is in the making: 

A worker now may work 48 hours, earning $52, of which $12 is for overtime. 

Overtime ends as labor shortages end, and this worker suddenly is earning 
$40 for a 40-hour week. That is a sudden, rather sharp cut in take-home pay. 

So: It is proposed that workers in this situation be permitted to bargain 
for increases, maybe of as much as 10 per cent, to get $44 for a 40-hour week. 
That is just an example, not an outline of the exact range of any concession. 








What really is about jo happen in labor relations is this: 

There is to be a gradual return to real collective bargaining, a gradual 
withdrawal of the Government as the rigid controller of wage policy. 

This shift will not come-all at once. It will not mean that Government is 
to change its position and undertake the role of partisan of wage increases 
where, during war, it has acted to prevent or restrain wage increases. 

But, by easing the rules during reconversion, the Government will expect to 
provide what might be termed a counteroffensive against actual hourly wage cuts. 
It will permit unions to move into action before unemployment is so large that 
there will be strong pressures for a lowering of wage levels. 

Timing of the policy change is a matter of inside debate at the moment. 
Odds are on the side of an early change, on the side of an early decision that 
workers will be permitted to bargain to cushion the shock of overtime ending. 








There is this to be aware of in the developing situation..... 

New hourly wage increases will add further to industry's costs. 

Wage cost increases have not been reflected fully in wartime prices. 

Raw material prices have been held down rigidly during the war. Declines in 
most raw materials, other than foods, are hardly to be expected in postwar. 

Instead, pressures are growing for both material and wage price rises. 

These higher costs, in turn, are adding to pressures for new increases in 
finished goods prices, in the level of prices that consumers pay. 











Other factors in the picture are these: 

Money supply, already vast, is rising month by month as war goes on. 

Demobilization pay, veterans' loans, revived installment credit, mortgage 
loans, borrowing and spending by industry for reconversion will add further to 
the supply of dollars that will reach hands of individuals with pent-up wants. 

Unsatisfied demands for goods and services are growing greater by the day. 

Altogether, there is every ingredient present for a rise in level of 
prices. There is enough steam up to touch off a boom in prices. There also is 
growing resentment against price controls, growing pressure to let things blow. 

Price control is to be continued for one more year. 

A creeping rise is to be expected during that time. After that, barring 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) . 


industry's ability to produce in a volume to satisfy current demands, there is a 
Strong chance that the price rise will accelerate; a prospect that there will be 
full or nearly full adjustment to the higher level of wage and other costs. 


Unemployment insurance nationalization is very improbable now or later. 

Nationalization of payments of unemployment compensation for reconversion 
period is improbable. Mr. Truman asked for payments of $25 for 26 weeks. 

Travel allotments to help war job losers look for new work may be voted. 

Congress is wary of a national system of unemployment insurance that might 
tend to standardize benefits on a nation-wide scale, not related to differences 
of wage rates in different States. Also, Congress is under strong pressure not 
to interfere with merit-rating plans of many State unemployment insurance plans. 
Merit rating permits an employer with a record of stable employment to pay lower 
Supporting taxes than an employer with a fluctuating employment. 








The whole pay-roll tax problem is under study by a special committee in the 
House; is related to whether this tax will rise automatically next January l. 

Latest Social Security plan, not yet approved, calls for this schedules 

Old age and disability: 2 per cent tax, 1 on employer, 1 on employe. 

Unemployment insurance: 2 per cent, 1 on employer, 1 on employe. 

Medical care: 3 per cent tax, 1.5 on employer, 1.5 on employe. 

Temporary disability: 1 per cent tax, .5 on employer, .5 on employe. 

Then: Any deficit in meeting deficits would be met by taxation of income 
on an ability-to-pay basis, not on a basis of equal taxes for all. 

On the surface, this plan suggests no increase in present pay-roll tax to 
support old-age insurance. It calls for an actual reduction in pay-roll tax to 
Support unemployment insurance, which now has a large reserve. 

The catch is that, in years to come, when there is depression or when 
number of those retiring each year reaches a large total, current tax collections 
will not cover benefits. It is then that income taxes would have to be called on. 

Congress is going to be slow in acting on this and other pay-roll tax plans. 























In other situations that face CongresSs..... 

Tariff-reduction power is likely to be compromised. Senate may insist on 
right to veto any tariff reduction of more than a fixed percentage. Reciprocal 
Trade Act will be extended, but not quite as the White House has asked. 

Johnson Act, barrin; new loans to defaulting nations, will be repealed. 

Currency stabilization almost certainly is to get Congress approval. 

Price Control Act is in line for one-year extension. That covers wage and 
salary*control and rent control as well as general price control. 

Power to reorganize Government departments is to be given to the President, 
but with strings tied to it, with something less than the power really wanted. 

Renegotiation power is to be extended to December 31. Repricing power is 
under attack, but may be retained until the war end, whenever that is. 

















Cutbacks are beginning to bite into war business. 

In some types of aircraft, cutbacks are severe. They will be more severe 
as the year wears cn. Shipbuilding will be about completed in 1945. Ordnance 
is being cut back sharply in some lines, not so much in others. 

Resurvey of the entire war program is under way; is to result in a number 
of rather drastic cuts soon ufter midyear. The cuts are to be cumulative; are 
to tend to feed on themselves as orders are filled and new war orders do not 
take their place. After midyear, industry will notice the difference. 

And, if Russia should enter the war in the Far East, there would be a siz- 
able further reduction in U.S. Army size, with all that would mean in the way of 
order reductions and easing generally in the supply situation. 

A prolonged decline in war business is under way and gaining momentum. 
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Moving your plant to TENNESSEE places it in position to 
utilize the giant hydroelectric system of TVA and to take ad- 
vantage of the lowest power rates in Eastern America, also in a 
central location that permits 24-hour delivery to 51% of the na- 


tion’s population. 


Moving your plant to TENNESSEE places it in a strategic 
location where it can command an unsurpassed variety of major 
industrial minerals and agricultural products, and an abundance 
of cooperative, skilled and semi-skilled native-born labor. 


Moving your plant to TENNESSEE places it in a state that 
has ideal living conditions for both employer and employee and 
where tax structures are sound with no personal earnings or 
sales taxes. 


Moving your plant to TENNESSEE is YOUR BEST MOVE, 
for it offers many advantages for your particular industry. Write 
for specific information and surveys relating to your own require- 
ments. 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
753 State Office Bldg. 


Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
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Harry Hopkins is trouble shooting 
again. This time it is for President Tru- 
man. The scene is Moscow. The mission 
is peace. Its importance is topmost. 

After 12 years of doing wearisome and 
important jobs for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Hopkins had been ready to re- 
tire from Washington affairs. He thought 
he was finished when his old chieftain 
died. So did his enemies. Both he and they 
were wrong. 

Mr. Hopkins is tired and worn at 55. 
He has been close to death many times 





=e deme Air Pones 
HOPKINS, INTERPRETER, STALIN 
. . « language was no barrier 


during the last six years. The years of ill 
health have put lines in his face and a 
stoop in his shoulders. His health im- 
proved, then sagged again under the strain 
of Yalta. He went into a hospital and 
emerged only to attend the funeral of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

After the funeral, Mr. Hopkins talked 
with President Truman, then returned to 
his home in Georgetown. He still was a 
sick man. He remained on the White 
House pay roll, drawing $15,000 a year as 
adviser and assistant to the President. 
But he regarded this as temporary. He 
thought he was through with doing pub- 
lic chores and being called names. 

The call. But Mr. Hopkins had learned 
too much through those chores. When he 
offered to be of any help to Mr. Truman 
that he could, the President took him at 
his word. No other person could furnish 
as clear a blueprint of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideas on foreign affairs as Mr. Hopkins. 
The two had threshed over the problems 
through the long years of war. Mr. Hop- 
kins had done all sorts of confidential jobs 
for Mr. Roosevelt around the world. Now 


Mr. Truman needed that information. 


The President called Mr. Hopkins in 
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These are the things that make America strong...the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 
of developing better fasteners for better products. 


no.5 Ur tte 





Dptcad or CANVAS... 


mam PATH OF CHURNING FOAM 








legs” well fastened on with RB&W bolts and nuts. In this long use of RB&W bolts and nuts by the Marine Industry 
there is a special tribute to the ability of these products to withstand stress and shock-—for what could test a fastener’s 
character more than the constant pound and roll of the sea?... RB&W EMPIRE bolts and nuts have been serving 


on land and sea since 1845. Early in the company’s history, it appropriated a sum of money for research and 






. . - o4 OR, . . + ° . 
development—a policy which has been followed with | 2% ever-increasing effectiveness to this 
day. The founder of Russell, Burdsall & Ward 


and in the same tradition, other RB&W engineers have developed other new machines and processes which have helped 


invented the world’s first automatic cold-header, 


continually to improve RB&W products in strength, accuracy, and finish .. . Today’s RB&W bolts and nuts offer 
—and so will tomorrow’s—the maximum in all the qualities that you ask for in a fastener. From raw material 
to finished product, they are made by the finest methods, machines and craftsmen, and backed by 100 years of 


“know-how” in quality bolt and nut making. Make RB&W your headquarters for fasteners. 
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RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, Wl. Sales offices at: 
Philadelphio, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Dis- 
tributors from coast to coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use cotalog. 














Only a few years ago, the drinking fountain 
stood alone. Today, in practically all leading 
industrial plants, it has a partner, the salt tablet 
dispenser. For, wherever men work—and sweat 
— water and salt’ go together. 










Salt is a balance wheel in the human body. It 
keeps body fluids in equilibrium and gives tone 
to the blood. When salt is lost the body becomes 
dehydrated and the blood thickens. The result 
is Heat-Fag, lassitude, inalertness. Production 
suffers and accidents increase. 


The easy, simple, sanitary way to replace the salt 
lost through sweat is with Morton’s Salt Tablets. 
It costs less than a cent a man a week to have 
them available at every drinking fountain. 


In salt xablets, as with other grades and types of 
salt, Morton is the recognized leader. Order 
Morton’s Salt Tablets and Dispensers from your ~~ 
distributor or directly from this advertisement. 
Write for free folder. Morton Salt Company, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, ) 





MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 
Morton’s Salt Tablets are available 
either plain or with dextrose. 
Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt 
tablets - = = = «= «= 


Salt Dextrose Tablets, case 
of 9,000 - = = = = $3.15 


MORTON'S 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly— 
no waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled, durable. 


800 Tablet size = « 


“TABL 





$2.60 
$3.25 




















for talks. From him, Mr. Truman got a 
clearer picture of the basic problems that 
stand in the way of an American under. 
standing with Russia. The two men sensed 
that the Russians were suspicious of the 
natural alliance that was developing be 
tween the United States and Britain. 

The mission. It was becoming more 
and more apparent that, if a stalemate was 
not to develop that would threaten future 
peace, a clear understanding with Russia 
must be reached. Disagreements were pil- 
ing upon misunderstandings. The Polish 
problem was unsettled. Americans were 
barred from access to the Balkans, from 
Russian-held territory elsewhere. Plans for 
joint occupation of Germany were at a 
standstill. Each of the Big Three nations 
was moving separately. Reparations had 
to be settled. Another meeting of the Big 
Three was needed. 

Quick action must be had if the situa- 
tion was to be saved. If suspicions were 
allowed to grow, the barrier might be- 
come insurmountable. For years, Mr. Hop- 
kins had been forgetting his own pains to 
do the jobs of Mr. Roosevelt. He did the 
same for Mr. Truman. Still a sick man, 
he boarded a plane and headed for Mos- 
cow. Joseph E. Davies, another man whom 
the Russians trusted, went to London. 

The results. Moscow was in the midst 
of a May snowstorm when Mr. Hopkins 
got there. He had stood the trip well, but 
was tired. After a rest at the Embassy, 
Mr. Hopkins, together with Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman and Charles Bohlen, 
the State Department’s top Russian ex- 
pert, began conversations with Marshal 
Stalin. Foreign Commissar Molotov often 
sat in with the Marshal. 

For hours, day after day, the talks went 
ahead. Marshal Stalin and Harry Hopkins 
had many things in common. The one was 
the son of a Georgian cobbler, the other 
the son of an Iowa harness maker. Each 
was given to plain speaking. Each was 
accustomed to dealing in cold realism. 
Each had a good sense of humor. And 
Marshal Stalin knew that Harry Hopkins, 
more persistently than anyone else, had 
plugged for sending arms to Russia in the 
dark days of the war. 

A steady stream of cables is moving 
from Moscow to Washington, from Wash- 
ington to London, and back again. One 
by one, the tough questions are being 
driven toward an answer. In Russia, only 
one man can give the answers. Mr. Hop- 
kins is talking with that man. And the 
log jam already is beginning to break. 

Americans are about to be given access 
to Russian-held Germany. The Allied Con- 
trol Commission may soon go to work. 
The Reparations Commission is begin- 
ning its sessions. Plans are taking firm 
shape for a meeting of the Big Three. 
Plenty of problems lie ahead, but the ten- 
sion is easing. Sick and tired as he is, 
Harry Hopkins’s score as a trouble shooter 
still is high. 
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Looking ‘Under the Hood” 


Inspector opens locomotive front, 
and steps inside to examine 
smokebox. Rigid check-up keeps 
New York Central engines 
working efficiently despite heavy 
war loads. 


Wartime 
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Lubrication Job— 


“Check that Locomotive Size! 


Wiring!” 

On a modern New York 
Central steam locomotive, 
Electricians have many 
things to check...from the 
headlight to the electric 
Train Stop, the wonderful 
guardian that would halt 
train automatically if 
danger signal were passed. 


Roundhouse Grease Cup 
Fillers use lubricating guns 
so large they are moved 
about on wheels. Grease 
and oil are forced out by 
high pressure air from 
nearby power house. 





New York CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


A Good Turn in 


Girls operate many round- 
house turntables. With more 
than 26,000 New York 
Central employees in armed 
services, more women are 
needed for railroad jobs. 


CRANE LIFTS 
ENGINE PARTS 


HE run ends. Engineer and 

fireman climb down from the 
cab, and a “hostler” takes over. 
Under his expert hand, 350 tons 
of pulsing steel move obediently 
off to the roundhouse... that super- 
service station for locomotives. 


Here, mechanics, electricians, 
pipefitters, specialists in many 
crafts work day and night... in- 
specting, repairing, lubricating 
and adjusting the mighty steel 















“Change 
those Tires !“’ 
Locomotives have steel 
tires. When tires need | 
changing, electric 
Drop Table lowers 

32 tons of driving 
wheels and whisks 
them to service track 
... 50% faster than old 
methods of wheel 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


for New York Central Locomotives 


giants of New York Central's 
motive power fleet. 


Today, with modern machines 
and electrical aids, they're cutting 
hours from maintenance time... 
keeping engines longer on the job 
to move the vast war traffic. And 
tomorrow, roundhouse teams will 
apply their war-born efficiency to 
servicing the still finer locomotives 
now taking shape in the designing 
rooms of New York Central. 


Parts Department 


Roundhouse “Storekeeper” 


normally has thousands of engine 


parts on hand. They range from 
huge driving wheels to uny 


\\ springs for the Valve-Speed 


Indicator...a modern device 


record for each locomotive. 
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Before invisible cracks in 
steel can grow and cause a 
breakdown, Machinists 
locate them with an electric 
detector called the Magna- 
flux. ‘‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth tons of 
cure’’ on New York Central. 


FREE! NEW, ENLARGED 
BOOKLET, “Behind the 
Scenes of a Railroad at War’ 
with 13 fascinating cutaway 
pictures. Write Room 1223K, 
466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


that keeps a safety and efhciency 





Electric ‘‘Detective’’ ~ 





























Everybody’s bedroom radio will be a 
musical alarm clock, too, when postwar 
mass-production makes them available 
to the millions. 

This and many other promising de- 
velopments *After Victory, due to the 
application of precision techniques that 
provide close-tolerance parts on a mass- 
production low-cost basis, will not only 
provide conveniences but also postwar 
employment for millions. 

For more than 30 years, and particu- 


: = ®arTER VICTORY 


Radio Alarm Clock to Chan OU Awake 


larly during this war, we have special- 
ized in meeting precision production 
problems. 

If you have a wartime or a postwar 
precision problem, you might find it 
interesting to discuss it with us. 


emai 


ESTABLISHED to1t 


(Below) Some of the many 
thousands of our precision 
parts that help “Keep ’em 
flying and fighting.” 


Let's All Back The Attack— Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


ERICSSON 4 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


25 LAFAYETTE STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N.Y 














IF YOU ARE 
INTERESTED 


osc or AVIATION 


-SEND FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLE lama 
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© Read the absorbing story of the Switlik 
Chute’s amazing contribution to flying in 
peace and war. Learn what Switlik Safe- 
T-Chutes will do for you after the war. 
Interesting information is also included 
on the history of parachutes and their 
development. 


® This booklet is published as a public 
Service in the interests of Safe-T-Flying 
and presents the Switlik Safe-T-Chute as 
the ‘‘Life Line of the Sky.’’ 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 
Dept. V-7, Trenton, N. J. 
KEENE 
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Fl R ST year — saved $600 in ship- 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov’t Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample sten- 
. cil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO, 
61 Marsh Building 


it neers Iil., U.S. A. 




















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1945, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 9, 1945. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer.., 
May 24, 1945. 





——_}—— 








“lhe Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Is Army‘s Discharge System Fair? 


Sir:—Basically I think the system for 
discharge is relatively fair, but there are 
a number of “kinks” that need ironing 
out. A number of men have been in service 
well over three years but have remained in 
this country because of age. They didn’t 
make the choice. These men are not yet 40, 
but find that, unless there is a lowering of 
the age for separation from the service, 
they are caught in a vacuum, Even with 
children their cases are dubious—72 points 
maximum for three years in such a case, 

My point is, age should definitely be a 
factor. 

San Francisco, Calif. 





D. D. 


The following answers to the ques- 
tion, “Is the Army’s point system for 
demobilization, with its emphasis 
upon releasing younger men with com- 
bat service, fair to fathers and men 
with skills who either were taken late 
in the draft or often were in service 
forces or other noncombat units?” 
were received too late for the June 1 
issue. 

The obligation to defend our liberties is 
incumbent upon all citizens, regardless of 
age and personal status. However, I have 
always believed that men in the younger 
age brackets should be the first to go in 
defense of the nation. 

I believe that the Army’s point system 
is eminently fair, and I do not believe that 
it favors releasing younger men, particu- 
larly when you know that fathers are given 
12 points for each child up to three. With- 
out regard to age, men who have undergone 
the tremendous stresses of combat service 
should receive every consideration. 

Paut G. ARMSTRONG 

State Director, Selective Service System 
Springfield, Il. 


I have always maintained that combat 
troops should be given first consideration 
when it comes to the question of being 
discharged or returned to the U.S., and 
it is my opinion that the Army’s point sys- 
tem for demobilization is by far the most 
fair to all concerned of any plan, or plans, 
that have heretofore been suggested. 

Otis N. Brown 

Past Commander in Chief, Veter- 

ans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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How 


Guir QuALITY 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


help increase output 
and reduce costs 


HESE PLANTS are typical of hundreds in 

every industry that have secured many 
worth-while benefits directly as a result of the 
superior performance of Gulf quality lubri- 
cants, quenching and cutting oils. 

Increased production, less bearing wear, 
longer tool life, better finishes on machined 
parts, improved rust prevention, lower mainte- 
nance costs, and improved physical properties 
in many tvpes of steel—these are some of the 
results industry is obtaining through the use of 
the proper Gulf petroleum products, as recom- 
mended by Gulf Service Engineers. 

It will pay you to investigate these more effi- 
cient production and maintenance tools. They 
are available to you through 1200 warehouses 
located in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 





today. 





LUBRICATION 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 












ing rods per shift since the proper Gulf Cutting 
Oil replaced another cutting fluid—and burring 
and filing operations have been eliminated. 


Shell Plant 


With Gulf Super-Quench, this plant gets more 
uniform hardness in every shell, improved 
machinability, and greater production. 


Paper Mill 


Improved lubrication with Gulf H.M. Grease 
eliminated couch roll bearing trouble in this 
mill. Result: Greater tonnage and lower main- 
tenance costs. 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Peace Talks With Japan? ...Army’s Costly Lesson 
At Okinawa .. . Isolationist Pressure in Russia 


United States diplomats soon will 
have to make up their minds whether 
to take seriously the peace feelers 
being put out by Japan and whether 
to permit talks to be undertaken. The 
Japanese are endeavoring to find out 
just exactly what fate is in store 
for their nation if they do surren- 
der. Offers to date are far from ac- 
ceptable. 


xx 


Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley is likely 
soon to be replaced by a career diplo- 
mat as Ambassador to the Chinese 
Government, with William Phillips, 
former Under Secretary of State, in 
line for the post. Peace feelers from 
Japan are coming through China and 
‘this post could become highly impor- 
tant. 


xo * 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle took a tough 
line in Syria in order to divert the 
attention of the French people to the 
prewar empire and away from the 
mounting internal troubles occurring, 
in France. 


xk * 


There is more and more informed 
opinion here that Marshal Josef 
Stalin is having trouble trying to 
bring his key generals into agreement 
on a policy of attempted co-opera- 
tion with the Western world. Top 
Russian generals are described as in- 
tensely nationalistic and not inclined 
to go along with Marsha! Stalin’s 
willingness to try some Collective 
security. 


xx* * 


Okinawa experience is serving to con- 
vince the United States Army that it 
still has much to learn about am- 
phibious operations. The Army com- 
manded this operation from the be- 
ginning and finds at the present time 
that both its strategy and tactics are 
severely criticized. Unimaginative op- 


erations, resulting in slow motion, ° 


added to losses both at sea and on 


68 


land, making this a very costly under- 
taking. 


xk ke * 


President Truman is not taking sides 
in the growing inside argument over 
whether or not there should be a sin- 
gle department of national defense. 
Army and Air Forces favor a single 
department that would give what 
amounts to independent status to the 
Air Forces, while the Navy is not so 
sure that this arrangement is the best 
that can be made. 


x k * 


Herbert Hoover offered President 
Truman some ideas and some advice 
on the problem of providing food for 
Europe, both of which are to be ac- 
cepted, but it is less than a 50-50 pros- 
pect that Mr. Hoover will be asked to 
undertake the task of directing this 
operation, which at present is a re- 
sponsibility of the Army’s. 


x k * 


John Snyder, Loan Administrator, is 
being mentioned more often as a pos- 
sible successor to Henry Morgenthau 
as Secretary of the Treasury when 
Mr. Morgenthau carries out his desire 
to step down from office, as he may 
do later this year. Senator George 
apparently can enter the Cabinet in 
this post if he wishes to do so, but he 
may prefer to keep his Senate posi- 
tions. 


x k * 


J. B. Hutson, who now handles food 
problems for Reconversion Director 
Fred Vinson, is likely to move back 
to the Department of Agriculture 
when Clinton Anderson becomes Sec- 
retary. Mr. Hutson is a career man 
who is becoming accustomed to emer- 
gency jobs in the field of food and 
farm control. 


x *k *& 


Army demobilization of high-point 
veterans in the Pacific is not helping 


.the Navy’s problem, as a soldier is 


pulled out to go home while a sailor 
and a marine, with equal length of 
service and equal combat experience, 
stay behind. Navy, however, does not 
see its way clear to any demobiliza- 
tion so long as the Japanese war lasts, 


kk & 


Military leaders of this country are 
disturbed by what they regard as the 
public letdown that has occurred since 
the end of the German war. One rea- 
son why military demands are being 
kept so high, both for men and ma- 
terials, is that there is a feeling that 
sudden cutbacks would tend to en- 
courage the public trend away from 
thinking about war. 


x * * 


Fred Vinson, Reconversion Director, 
believes that action should be taken 
by the War Labor Board at once to 
permit some rise in hourly wage rates 
where overtime ends in war industries, 
but the War Labor Board has been 
slow to make up its mind on a definite 
line of policy in this regard. 


x *k * 


U.S. forces occupy an area in South 
Germany 170 miles east of the border 
of the zone that was supposed to be 
occupied by this country, and those 
forces are not being drawn back until 
there is agreement with Russia on 
other issues related to occupation. 


xk kk 
Chester Davis, St. Louis Federal Re- 


serve Bank President, was offered the — 


position of Secretary of Agriculture 


before it went to Clinton Anderson, — 


but he attached conditions to accept- 
ance that President Truman did not 
meet. 


xk * 


American military officials are very © 


pleased with the performance of new 


Chinese divisions that have been | 


equipped by this country and are op- 
erating under United States military 
advice. 
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Enjoy that Bright Morning Taste Today! 


the peak of pre-war quality. Ask for it today. 


——_———————— 


They also serve who BUY and HOLD War Bonds 





— take to the Bright Morning Taste of 
ScHENLEY Reserve with your first cool sip 
of a SCHENLEY-and-Soda. Every drop is at 
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NEWS BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 607% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NE VEG 


Yes, Chesterfields are packed with pleasure...for 
your smoking enjoyment. Their RIGHT COMBINATION ... 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS gives you the three things that 
mean all the benefits of smoking pleasure . .. 





REAL MILDNESS...COOLER so 
BETTER TASTE 


\ } 1 pe: 
A RIGHT STER ‘WORLDS BEST TOBACCO: i 


Copyright 1945, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





